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FOREWORD 

By Anna Freud 

Children began to "make sense" some forty or fifty years 
ago, when their experiences and their behaviour came first under 
psycho-analytic scrutiny. At that time the study and treatment 
of people suffering from hysterical, obsessional and anxiety 
states led to the discovery that the roots of such disorders lie 
in early childhood. In the course of the patient and laborious 
exploration of the history of many adult patients the fact 
gradually emerged that the content of a child's first years is 
different from what the adult world had imagined it to be; 
that childhood is not a period of undisturbed growth and 
development, lived in an atmosphere of happy, care-free uncon- 
cern. On the contrary: from birth onwards, children feel the 
pressure of urgent body needs and powerful instinctive urges 
(such as hunger, sex, aggression) which clamour for satisfac- 
tion. Soon afterwards, the child encounters the demands for 
restraint, and the prohibitions on unlimited wish-fulfilment, 
which come from the parents whose task it is to turn their 
children from unrestrained, greedy and cruel little savages into 
well-behaved, socially adapted, civilised beings. It is difiicult 
for the helpless young child to bear the painful tension of 
frustrated wishes; it is equally difficult for him to oppose his 
parents on whose love and care he depends for the necessities 
of his very existence. There is a constant clash between the 
claims made by the inner world of the child (his instinctive 
wishes) and those of the external world (represented by the 
parents). There are further and equally distressing clashes 
between the various instinctive urges, which are only too often 
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incompatible with each other. Children love and hate the same 
persons all in one breath; they want to eat things and have 
them, destroy them and preserve them, etc. The manner in 
which the individual child manages to solve these unavoidable 
external and internal conflicts decides, not only his future 
mental health or illness, but equally the formation of his char- 
acter, his usefulness as a citizen and his success in love and 
married life. 

The new assumptions concerning the nature of infantile life, 
which originated from the study of adults, were first put to the 
test in direct dealings with a five-year-old boy who suffered 
from severe anxiety attacks. (See Sigmund Freud, "Analysis 
of a Phobia in a Five-Year-Old Boy", first published in 1909.) 
The child had developed a sudden overpowering fear of horses 
which made him unable to leave his home and his mother and 
go into the streets. The analytic exploration brought to light 
the thoughts, ideas and attitudes which underlay his fears: his 
sexual desires for his mother, the accompanying rivalry and 
hostility towards his father, the death-wishes towards the latter 
and the feelings of guilt following on them. Here in unmis- 
takable form, expressed by the child himself, were the wishes, 
conflicts and inner upheavals which belong to the so-called 
Oedipus complex. The boy was relieved of his symptoms by 
the treatment and in the succeeding years the same procedure 
was successfully applied to many other children of all ages 
whose lives were upset by one or another of the crippling child- 
hood neuroses: fears, anxiety attacks, phobias, obsessive states, 
tics, bed-wetting, stammering, compulsions to lie and to steal, 
etc. These therapeutic child-analyses served also the purpose 
of confirming, deepening and amplifying the already existing 
body of knowledge about children. 

For a number of years the new view of childhood remained 
confined to the small group of psycho-analytic workers who 
were able to test and re-test, correct and extend it in their daily 
work. Slowly, parents and teachers in growing numbers were 
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added to them. These were people who had undergone an 
analysis themselves, recovered the memory of their own hitherto 
forgotten childhood, and thus learned to see the children under 
their care with new eyes. Their observations made on normal 
children, single individuals as well as groups in the nurseries 
or classrooms helped to meet the objections raised by outsiders 
who asserted that the validity of the psycho-analytic findings 
were restricted to abnormal, degenerate or neurotic individuals. 
It was possible to disprove statements of this kind by bringing 
forward a wealth of evidence which showed the same wishes, 
phantasies and conflicts underlying the behaviour of the normal 
child. 

It needed nearly fifty years of psycho-analytic research, an 
ever-widening circle of analysed adults in every walk of life, 
and the added impact of two world wars to break down an age- 
old prejudice and make the adult world realise that children, 
no less than the adults themselves, are dominated by their sexual 
impulses and aggressive strivings. Once this step was made, 
it became comparatively easy for the parents and all other 
workers in the field of education to acquire a new understand- 
ing for the inconsistencies, intricacies and vagaries of childish 
behaviour which had remained inexplicable until then. The 
behaviour problems of the child mark the stages in the develop- 
ment of his instinctual life and illustrate his reactions to the 
tension which arises from the inevitable frustration of his 
impulsive wishes. 

In recent years, the reluctance of parents to accept the new 
knowledge has given way to an urgent demand for enlighten- 
ment and instruction in the new, "dynamic", psycho-analytic 
child-psychology. It is still true that people who have under- 
gone an analysis themselves find it easy to extend the under- 
standing of themselves to their children. But it is no less true 
that an honest, unprejudiced approach to the understanding of 
their child will reciprocally help many parents to gain tolerance 
and insight for their own past and present problems. 
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X Foreword 

Edith Buxbaum's book, Your Child Makes Sense^ gives 
admirable instruction, elucidation, illustration and guidance to 
parents who set out on this new task of understanding the work- 
ing of their children's mind. 

London, February 1949. 
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PREFACE 

This book originated in a series of lectures and seminars on 
child development, which I gave to groups of parents and 
teachers in diflEerent schools, including most recently some from 
the New School of Social Research in New York. 

My interest and what knowledge I have about the subject 
stems in the main from three sources: In the first place my 
interest in children was aroused by the children themselves. 
This came about when I taught school. Like other teachers I 
was faced with many problems which could not be solved with 
the usual educational methods. In my attempts to understand 
what was going on in the "difficult" child's thoughts and feel- 
ings, I found help in the concepts and ideas of psychoanalysis. 

Next psychoanalysis stimulated my interest in and became 
my second source of information about children. I studied it 
in the Vienna Institute of Psychoanalysis, in the group over 
which Freud personally presided for a long time; Anna Freud 
conducted the seminar on the analysis of children and adoles- 
cents in which I participated. 

The third source from which I drew were my personal obser- 
vations of people who worked and lived with children, whether 
they were parents, teachers or interested friends. In talking 
with them I learned to understand what roles they played in 
the children's lives and how they helped or disturbed children 
in their development and their happiness. 

This book is based on the principles of psychoanalytic think- 
ing. It deals with problems, questions and discussions which 
children themselves as well as parents and teachers have pre- 
sented. I am particularly grateful to Florence L. Swanson, 
M.D., who added to it the medical point of view in her contri- 
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bution, Chapter I, "The Physical Development of the Child"; 
she also read and corrected the manuscript, and advised on its 
continuity and clarity. I like to think that this book is the 
result of the thoughts and ideas of many people, children and 
adults, regarding the psychological development of the young 
child. My contribution has been merely to integrate and 
formulate these concepts. 

E.B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Child development comprises physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual growth. These three aspects of growth cannot be 
separated from each other: physical well-being or illness aflEect 
emotions; emotions may affect physical health; both or either 
one may affect intellectual development. 

We can observe how a physically sick child changes his 
behavior; he may, e.g., become anxious, restless, or withdrawn. 
We can also observe a tendency to become physically sick in 
children who are anxious or upset through a parent's absence 
or when they feel insecure for some other reason. Other chil- 
dren who do not react with physical symptoms to emotional 
disturbances, may develop all kinds of fears, behavior diffi- 
culties, or return to old habits which they had left behind. They 
may use their intelligence to cope with feelings of insecurity in 
many different ways: if they can intellectually understand a 
situation, they may be able to allay their fears. Being unable 
to do so, they may deny what they see, hear and feel, and 
thereby black out a part of reality. Their intelligence stops 
functioning in this area and in those related to it. They may 
replace the real situations by fantasies of their own, so that 
their thinking may become unrealistic and distorted. There 
are, however, children who use their intelligence extremely 
well because they are unhappy or insecure; they may be intelli- 
gent beyond their actual age; yet most likely this accelerated 
development is made at the expense of other functions; they 
may have poor relations with children or adults, by being either 
withdrawn or overly aggressive, they may also be anxious, 
excited, and irritable, and may — in spite of their high intelli- 
gence — ^be "babies" in other respects. 

zui 
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Much of our knowledge about children stems from observa- 
tions of children, who do not function well in one way or 
another. While we attempt to restore the disturbed function 
we learn something about its causation. Having become aware 
of certain connections between cause and eflEect in disturbed 
children, we find that the functions of normal children are influ- 
enced in a similar way, although to a minor degree: their 
disturbances may be so slight or of such short duration, that 
they usually escape the observer's attention; they are the ups 
and downs in a normal child's development. We become aware, 
however, that the line between normal and pathological develop- 
ment is fluctuating; what was normal at one point may be 
pathological at another; what seemed pathological in one 
period, may straighten itself out in time. 

Freud discovered the importance of childhood experiences 
and infantile sexuality in the development of a person's emo- 
tional equilibrium. He found the first five years of life to be 
the formative years in which emotional health, as well as emo- 
tional illness are fundamentally established. We therefore 
concern ourselves particularly with these developmental years. 
When we include cases, whose disturbances brought them into 
treatment in later years, we wish to show how unfavorable early 
childhood experiences influence later development of emotional 
illness. And again we learned: what is true for the develop- 
ment of emotional illness is true as well for character forma- 
tion, be it normal or abnormal: it too is based upon early 
childhood experiences. 

The knowledge which has been collected from disturbed and 
normal children makes us aware of the great importance which 
parents and their substitutes have in these formative years. Not 
every success, nor every failure in the child's development can, 
however, be attributed to the parents. We do not know all the 
factors involved. At best we may say that life experiences and 
"constitution" combined bring about certain developments: a 
child with a "strong constitution" can absorb a larger amount 
of upsetting experiences than a child with a "weak constitution". 
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Yet we must be aware that every infant is weak and that his 
abilities to absorb shocks are undeveloped — he may be hurt 
particularly easily, so that during the period of complete 
helplessness and dependency from the mother, the mother's 
responsibility for the child's future development is greater than 
later on. 

The experiences and theories presented point to application 
in the fields of therapy, prevention and education. Since many 
of our experiences are taken from therapeutic work with chil- 
dren and adults, therapy is the main field of application in 
which our theories have proved themselves. We become aware 
of certain shortcomings in the course of the individual's educa- 
tion; when the same difficulties based on the same kind of 
education repeat themselves in a number of cases, we feel 
justified in warning educators against making those mistakes. 
Thus we enter the field of prevention. Yet we are not as sure 
of our ground in this field as we are in the field of therapy. 
We often find that what we consider a dangerous mistake of 
education, does not aflEect one child, while another one goes to 
pieces over it; on the other hand, minor upsets, which the 
majority of children can take in their stride, may become the 
turning point from emotional health to illness for another. The 
reason for our uncertainty in the field of prevention is partly 
due to the fact that environmental factors may be at work which 
may escape superficial observation, partly due to the unknown 
factor of constitution which cannot be estimated in advance. 

We are even more hesitant to apply our observations made 
in the field of pathological conditions to the field of education. 
It seems desirable that education be guided and modified by 
psychological insight. Education, being the way in which every 
society prepares its children for its own way of living, cannot be 
replaced by psychology and therapy. It is the exponent of 
culture directed towards children, who are destined to be its 
future carriers. Culture will always have to dominate educa- 
tion while psychology may serve it. 
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PART I 

Chapter One 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CARE OF THE CHILD 

By Florence L. Swanson, M.D. 

Conception 

The mo8t wonderful fulfillment of marriage is for the part- 
ners to create a new life, to bring into being a new person. As 
with other achievements of importance this must be preceded 
by a long series of complicated developments, such as attractive- 
ness of the man and woman for each other from the physical 
standpoint, and interwoven with it the mutual tender love feel- 
ings. Because of the intensity of such feelings, they can con- 
tribute to the most gratifying of human experiences, or on the 
other hand to much emotional conflict, worry, and even actual 
physical illness. 

The attitudes of the prospective parents regarding love and 
sex determine to a large degree their freedom to be happy 
and wise in caring for their children. After all, is not the child's 
very being the result of sex relations between the mother and 
father? 

Fortunate indeed is the family where husband and wife 
love each other, want to have children, and are able to have 
them. I here digress to comment, as everyone knows anyway, 
that many children are bom into homes where they are not 
wanted. From the standpoint of practical circumstances, par- 
ents' desire to have children is naturally influenced by such 
factors as limited finances, lack of room in the house, ill health 
of the mother, and necessity for the mother to discontinue her 
employment. These factors are minor, however, in comparison 

1 
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2 Your Child Makes Sense 

with the psychological ones of emotional preparedness for 
children and the wish to become parents. To have a family is 
always a big undertaking and always met with mixed feelings. 
It demands many revisions in previous ways of living; having 
the first child in particular is an experience that is overwhelming 
to some people. When for the first time in their lives another 
person becomes wholly dependent upon them for his very life 
and welfare, some prospective parents get scared of the respon- 
sibility they are taking upon themselves and wonder if they are 
equal to the job. They might also wonder if they will have to 
give up freedom and fun for themselves from then on. 

Pregnancy 

Whether pregnancy is a long-yeamed-for occurrence or 
something which is feared, the knowledge of whether or not 
the woman is pregnant is of great concern. The diagnosis of 
pregnancy is not a simple one. It is more difficult in the first 
pregnancy than in subsequent ones because in them the woman 
already has the experience of various body sensations and 
changes with which to compare. She notices first a missed 
menstrual period, but this is not entirely reliable as a sign of 
pregnancy since many periods are delayed on other bases, and 
again many women menstruate more or less regularly through- 
out pregnancy. Ordinarily, however, when an ovum of the 
woman has been fertilized by a spermatozoon of the male, the 
uterine lining remains thick and soft in order to provide a 
nourishing bed for the fertilized ovum and therefore menstru- 
ation does not occur. Besides absent menstrual periods the 
pregnant woman usually notices a change of sensation in her 
breasts, occasionally feels nauseated or dizzy. 

In order to determine if a woman is pregnant she should 
consult the best physician available for diagnosis and also for 
help throughout pregnancy and childbirth. He is often unable 
to make a positive diagnosis until after the second missed men- 
strual period. However, there are tests in which the urine of 
the woman is injected into mice, rabbits, or frogs. Certain 
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changes which occur in the test animal after a couple of days 
indicate that the woman is pregnant. There are some excep- 
tions to these tests also but they add information toward the 
diagnosis and can be relied upon fairly well as early as two to 
four weeks after supposed conception. In spite of all available 
signs and tests for pregnancy it has happened that thoroughly 
intelligent, physically healthy women have remained unaware 
of pregnancy until the time of actual delivery of the baby. 
They thought that missed menstrual periods were due to the 
menopause, the movements of the baby to "gas", and the 
increase in weight merely to increased appetite. It has been 
quite a surprise to some families to find that a new baby was 
the cause of all of this. 

Every pregnant woman has the question, "Will the baby be 
^normal'?" Usually she thinks of whether or not the baby 
will have the proper number of fingers and toes. It is interest- 
ing to see a mother "automatically" make such examination 
of her newborn baby. She wonders what to expect as to how 
the baby is put together and how he functions. She relaxes 
when she finds that he is "all there," even though he is not yet 
harmonized in the adult fashion. 

Contrary to habits prevalent as recently as fifty years ago 
when it was customary for women to play up their "delicate 
condition", most mothers now feel as well as ever during preg- 
nancy and many feel much better. This is largely due to the 
increased assurance mothers have through wise medical care 
and supervision during pregnancy, delivery, and after the baby 
is bom. They also are much better informed nowadays, with 
fewer fearful superstitions to stand in their way. There are 
women whose state of health during pregnancy is amazingly 
improved. The reasons for this improvement are in part psy- 
chological, — sometimes it is the very absence of fear of becom- 
ing pregnant, once pregnancy has taken place. Although to 
be well informed is recommended and this in turn helps the 
woman to become a happier mother, one must state the caution 
that this can become too much of a good thing: to live as well- 
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balanced a life as possible is more constructive than to be pre- 
occupied with every stage of development that she and the 
unborn baby are undergoing. Her attention should be centered 
chiefly on understanding how to give the best care possible to 
the child after it is bom. 

The question of advisability of intercourse during preg- 
nancy always comes up and should be decided by the attend- 
ing physician. Usually it is considered safe and, if both 
parties wish, desirable until the last six weeks of pregnancy. 
The few days of each month at which a menstrual period would 
have occurred had the woman not been pregnant are generally 
avoided since miscarriage would be more likely to occur at 
those times. Because of the mother's enlarging abdomen, 
position in intercourse may need to be varied from the usual. 

Fetal development 

The development of the fetus * seems miraculous when one 
realizes that the ovum is so small that it can scarcely be seen 
with the naked eye. Ordinarily one of these is produced by 
one or the other ovary every month. The spermatozoa are 
even smaller, their heads measuring about one-five thousandths 
of an inch in length. These are produced plentifully with 
some forty thousand to a drop of the fluid discharged by the 
father in intercourse. No one has yet learned just what governs 
the selection of the particular sperm that enters the ovum for 
the beginning of a new life. This fertilized ovum as it becomes 
embedded in the lining of the uterus grows rapidly so that by 
four weeks it is one tenth of an inch long, and by two months 
a whole inch long. It can be felt by the mother moving about 
sometimes as early as four and one-half months. Babies have 
been 'known to live if bom as early as the latter part of the 
sixth month of pregnancy. However, they have a hard time to 
survive. Yet many thoroughly healthy adults have had the 
benefit only of seven instead of nine months of intra-uterine life. 

• Fftus is the technical term for the unbom baby. 
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Physical Development and Care 5 

Many mothers are concerned toward the latter part of preg- 
nancy that the fetus will be too large to be suitably bom as 
evidenced by the increase in size of their abdomen. The mother 
must remember that a large part of this size is due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the size of the uterus and that the fetus is 
surrounded by a quantity of amniotic fluid which acts as a 
buflEer between it and the inside of the uterus. The doctor can 
tell the approximate size of the fetus as well as the size of the 
birth passage way, so that he can determine whether it is neces- 
sary to bring about labor before term. He tries to let the fetus 
have his full time allotted for intra-uterine life because birth 
makes big changes and the baby needs to be as fully equipped 
as possible to handle these changes. When the fetus changes 
from a "water baby" to a "land baby", it must suddenly regu- 
late its own body temperature, breathe air, take in food, digest 
it, utilize what it can and eliminate the waste. 

Superstitions of pregnancy 

People all over the world are still encumbered by supersti- 
tions and misinformation particularly as regards the mysteries 
of pregnancy and childbirth. It is true that we must give great 
credit to heredity in planning families. Certain factors such as 
general robustness of health, intelligence, coloring of skin, eyes, 
and hair, general body contour and certain talents are all accu- 
mulated in the tiny genes which are a part of the sperm and 
egg. If the particular combination of sperm and egg or the 
place of attachment in the uterus are not good, there usually is 
miscarriage. Many people do not realize this as being a saving 
gesture on the part of nature, but falsely attribute the mis- 
carriage to some unwise activity or thought on the part of the 
mother. 

One of the most frequent superstitions is that regarding 
"birth marks". Many pregnant women are cautioned not to 
look at gruesome things for fear the child will have a "birth- 
mark" with discoloration of the skin, or be handicapped in some 
way. They also have been cautioned not to look at cripples 
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for fear their child will be crippled. These have been found 
to be fallacies of the first order, since in no way can the mother's 
thinking during pregnancy be transmitted to the developing 
fetus. The connection is purely by transmission of chemical 
products from the blood of the mother to the blood of the child. 
If, however, the mother is happy emotionally and not upset or 
worried by incidental occurrences, she is more likely to be 
healthy herself and to give birth to a healthy child. If she is 
pleased with her pregnancy and happy during it she likely will 
be more motherly and will give loving and wise care to her 
baby. 

Some women wish their children to have certain interests 
after they are born such as music or science. In an effort to 
achieve this the mother may during pregnancy concentrate enor- 
mous attention on the type of interest she would like to have 
the child follow. This is of course time and effort wasted, 
for if the child does follow the mother's interest it is purely 
coincidental as far as her activities during pregnancy are con- 
cerned. However, when the mother has a continued interest 
in such things the child may become interested in them too on 
the basis of environmental, not of prenatal influence. 

We tell the story of the mother who wanted her baby to be lit- 
erary, so she read The Tale of Two Cities repeatedly during 
pregnancy. When her little boy was three years of age he was 
indeed "full of the Dickens." 

The food cravings of pregnant women were much more prom- 
inent in the past than they have been of late. This is likely 
due to healthier general emotional attitudes as well as a better 
variety of available food with necessary minerals and vitamins. 

Determination of the sex of the fetus is not a superstition but 
an erroneous idea: many people think that the particular sex 
is governed by the woman and she may be "blamed" for pro- 
ducing a boy when a girl was wanted, or vice versa. Actually 
the sex is regulated by the type of chromosomes in the sperm 
from the father whicJi fertilized the ovum at conception. 
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Birth and first days of life 

The obstetrician should make sure that the mother really 
understands the birth process. She may have had a child but 
still be confused as to just what takes place. Most obstetricians 
have books or pamphlets describing this process as well as the 
whole process of pregnancy so that the mother may be well 
informed for her own peace of mind and can cooperate better 
with the doctor for her own and her family's benefit. 

A few generations ago all babies were delivered in the home, 
none in the hospital. The trend has been increasingly for 
mothers to be hospitalized especially for their first babies or 
when there is some known possibility of complication which 
could be better handled in the hospital. Certainly a hospital 
delivery is more convenient all the way around, but it is interest- 
ing how many mothers would prefer having their babies at 
home. Why is this? There are various reasons, but one of 
the most basic is that they do not want to be kept separated from 
their babies during the hospital stay. 

Psychologically the enforced hospital separation is all wrong. 
The mother has had her baby very close within her for the 
better part of a year. She is looking forward to seeing, feeling, 
smelling, hearing, and holding it as well as feeding it and chang- 
ing its diapers. She needs her rest, yes, but she generally rests 
better when she "knows" that her baby is all right. She gets 
used to the baby's twists, irregular breathing, whimpers, crying, 
and snuffling. If she is concerned with any of these she can 
change his position herself, pat him, or if really concerned can 
call the nurse or doctor for aid and explanation. 

The baby on the other hand needs his mother from the start. 
He needs as little change in his environment and handling as 
possible. Ihstead of three or four different nurses handling him 
each day, his mother can take care of him except for bathing 
the first day or two. This is quite simple if the baby's crib is 
placed conveniently by the mother's bedside. The baby in turn 
gets used to just one person handling him, gets used to the 
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feel of her hands, her particular smell, the tone of her voice. 
Baby and mother come to know each other and may become 
quite good friends by the time they leave for home. This is a 
good start toward general emotional security for the baby and 
cements his relationship with his mother. 

Gradually obstetricians and pediatricians are recognizing the 
vital part emotional security plays in the health and develop- 
ment of children and are taking advantage of every opportunity 
to foster it. Letting mothers have their babies with them after 
birth is becoming possible in many hospitals, providing, of 
course, there is no serious illness or infection present to make 
it inadvisable for physical health reasons. 

Growth and development 

In this section certain figures will be stated to serve as gen- 
eral guideposts. But parents should be cautious not to place too 
much emphasis on "normal" or "average." They should think 
of what is right for the particular child. Also they should think 
of the development of the "whole" child which means both his 
physical and mental health. 

From the time the egg is fertilized growth begins and is, as 
pointed out above, very rapid during fetal life. In fact, growth 
is proportionately more rapid at the beginning than at the end 
of pregnancy. Also it is proportionately more rapid at the 
beginning of the first year than at the end, and the same holds 
true for the first as compared with subsequent years of life. 
There is weight gain of slightly less than one ounce a day dur- 
ing the first six months; decreasing gradually to about one-half 
ounce a day for the next six months. 

From birth, growth both in length (or height) and weight 
is a rather irregular process which is often bewildering to par- 
ents. From two to three years when the child changes from a 
chubby baby to a taller, more slender child parents are often 
concerned because appetite might be irregular, the child may 
be too "busy" to eat, and there is but little weight gain. 
There is exchange of fat for bone and muscle, a satisfactory 
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tissue exchange, which generally regulates itself well. The 
child will make surprising spurts of weight increase when he 
can settle down to eat better — ^and this will happen if the par- 
ents keep the overall picture of child growth in mind and make 
eating pleasurable instead of unpleasant by being tense and 
over-concerned about it. A child of six years might be gaining 
at a fairly regular speed for several months, then go for a 
few months without any gain in weight or height. This is quite 
all right usually and just indicates a solidifying of previous 
growth, and may be related to the season of the year (usually 
less growth in height in the fall and winter), amount of physical 
activity and food. 

The average weight at birth in our country is 7 pounds for 
girls and 7^2 pounds for boys. Length is approximately 20 
inches. Babies weighing as little as 1^ pounds and as much 
as 13 pounds have been known to grow and develop normally. 
Did you know that the height of the person by the time he 
reaches young adulthood can in general be predicted by his 
height at the age of two years? He has usually grown to one- 
half of his future height by that time. Also, it is interesting 
to note that the average citizen in this country is taller than they 
were even twenty years ago. The first 1,000,000 men inducted 
in the armed forces were on the average two-thirds of an inch 
taller during this past war than those in the first World War. 

N euro-muscular development 

People seeing a new-bom baby for the first time often are 
amazed at the "funny" proportions he has which are not at all 
like "people.'' They do not realize that different parts of the 
body grow at different rates from infancy to adulthood. For 
instance, the head is comparatively large at birth, and actually 
increases only about twice its size by adulthood. The brain has 
about completed its size by six years; also, the abdomen and 
whole trunk are large in the young baby and for good reason. 
He must be able to accommodate food, for the biggest thing the 
young baby does is grow. The limbs are comparatively small 
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for they do not serve as useful a purpose in infancy as they do 
when the child is running about. Note that besides aimless kick- 
ing and waving of arms the first evidence of real muscular con- 
trol is when lying on it's stomach the baby can lift its head and 
hold it up for a few moments. This occurs at about one to two 
months. This must not be confused with the grasping of the 
new-bom infant's hand-muscles. It is a reflex action and not 
within voluntary control. It becomes replaced by voluntary 
deliberate grasping only at about four months and is pretty 
unsteady for several months. Note the unsteady handling of a 
spoon in feeding until about two years. The big muscles of 
the trunk and upper chest region develop faster than the 
muscles of the lower part of the body. In general the large 
muscles lag behind in development, therefore sitting, standing, 
and balancing are acquired somewhat later. 

When parents are informed of the changes in development 
to expect in a baby, they can provide materials and opportuni- 
ties to foster this development. For instance, the child of about 
one year is developing "release" as well as grasping. He is 
just getting control of the finer hand muscles and wants to exer- 
cise them. He wants to grasp things and to let go. How many 
mothers are bewildered and angered by this. They think the 
child is teasing them, is perverse, can't make up his mind, and 
is just plain on the start to being a "difiicult child." Such activi- 
ties as dropping one toy after the other as it is handed to him, 
and actually throwing many of these toys can tax a mother's 
patience. She can help him through this "phase" of neuro- 
muscular development by handing him things to drop, as well as 
providing him with things he can both pick up and drop. Again 
we state the caution that parents must not try to force the child's 
physical or mental accomplishments with anxiety or actual 
retardation will result. They must observe when the child has 
developed to the point of being able to undertake new processes 
and have facilities available that will encourage further devel- 
opment. 

Detailed descriptions of growth and development can be 
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found in the many excellent references which are easily avail- 
able to parents. However, for the sake of correlating the physi- 
cal and emotional development of the child, let us just state that 
the baby begins to hold his head up — backwards, not forwards 
— at about one month; his eyes roam around pretty much until 
about two months when he is able to focus them for increasing 
periods of time. He then is able to recognize familiar faces. 
This is a very gratifying experience for the mother, if she has 
been the person who has chiefly cared for him. He is able to 
smile in a meaningful way at about two months. The first sign 
of real personality development comes at about four months 
with loud jolly laughter. 

Sitting and crawling 

The baby usually sits up without support at seven months with 
his back straight and head up. He can turn himself from lying 
on his back to his front by about five months. He may crawl by 
six months but usually does not do this well until ten 
months. At first he stands with feet wide apart for better bal- 
ance. He pulls himself up and can stand with support some- 
times by nine months. This is another interesting stage in his 
development but parents and others really interested in the 
child's welfare will not try to force this activity but maintain 
the same attitude of helping the child when he is ready, and not 
create anxiety, rebellion and often regression by trying to force 
the child beyond his developmental abilities. A happy and con- 
fident child who enjoys new adventures is much more satisfying 
and actually advanced than one forced into precocious activity 
and not allowed to "be himself.'' 

Walking 

"Walkers" of one sort or another have been used for ages 
to help train a child to walk. Current opinion is that they had 
better not be used for they tend to spread the child's legs apart 
and encourage weight bearing on the inner part of the foot. 
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They do help to keep the child in view of the mother, it is true, 
if the "walker" is suspended from a nearby doorway. Generally 
a play pen serves the purpose better where the child has more 
room to move about. Bulky diapers tend to impede learning to 
walk and should be replaced by less bulky ones. 

Some children never crawl before they walk. This, of course, 
may worry the parents who look for one step in development as 
a necessity before another one can occur. Parents should train 
themselves to expect surprises and think of their child as a per- 
son within himself and not as someone who must follow a pattern 
set by "the average child" or some other particular child such 
as a cousin or neighbor of the same age. 

Speech development 

The child's first vocal sounds besides crying are usually in 
relation to burping some gas from his stomach yet are often 
interpreted by eager parents as spoken words, as mama or dada. 
Real cooing starts at two to three months and becomes more 
complicated as to tone and variation of sounds until actual 
words as "mama" are said sometimes as early as nine months. 
Mothers have accepted "mama" as their name because it is one 
of the easiest and therefore usually the first word deliberately 
produced by the baby. If all goes well the child speaks in short 
sentences as "Baby go bye bye" anywhere from one and one- 
half to two and one-half years. 

We said "if all goes well" regarding speech. Many parents 
are over-ambitious to have their children talk or sing at an early 
age (usually to satisfy some unfilled need within themselves) 
and urge speech unduly, often with punishment for slowness 
in forming new words. This is very frustrating to the child 
and frequently leads to stuttering and other evidences of anxiety. 
Some expectations are so great a child just can't keep up with 
them. Stuttering is not unusual at about three years for at 
that age the child's development of ideas is likely going faster 
than he can put the ideas into words so he trips over himself 
and stutters. If other people do not add to his confusion by 
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being upset, asking him to slow down, or the like he generally 
catches up with himself and speech progresses smoothly again. 
After speech is well developed it generally remains so. How- 
ever, it is not surprising to find some speech hesitancy or devia- 
tion in anyone's life when there is an accumulation of anxieties 
or at specific periods of emotional tension as when saying "I 
do" at the wedding ceremony. 

We must remember that speech is one part of the nerve muscle 
development of a person and can occur only when the tissues 
are ready and the child has adequate motivation. Babies cared 
for in large impersonal baby homes where they hear but little 
speech and are not individually encouraged to talk will have 
delayed or no speech. On the other hand all of the encourage- 
ment in the world cannot induce a child to speak before his par- 
ticular speech "setup'' is ready. 

Teeth development 

Some children are bom with one or more teeth. Most chil- 
dren start cutting teeth at six to seven months, some as early 
as five months. The lower two middle teeth usually come first, 
then the upper middle two. By the time he is two and one-half 
to three years old he usually has his full set of twenty "baby" 
teeth. It is very important that "baby teeth" have dental atten- 
tion and be left in the mouth until they are ready to be replaced 
by permanent teeth. Many people do not consider them of 
much importance since they will be replaced anyway. This is 
very unwise since they are needed to keep the contour of the 
jaw in line, and to direct the growth of the permanent teeth. 
Occasionally, of course, a dentist may find it advisable to 
remove some "baby" teeth to make way for proper development 
of the permanent ones. One word about the dentist, which 
applies to doctors, too. The first visit or two to the dentist 
should be of social nature including perhaps sitting in the dental 
chair and having the dentist look at the little patient's teeth so 
that the child can gradually become acquainted with the new- 
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ness of the surroundings and feel more secure there for the 
time when cleaning, filling or extractions need be done. A chil- 
dren's dentist is preferred if available, for he usually is of 
patient temperament, likes children, and wants them for his 
friends. 

Smell and taste 

The sense of smell and taste appear to be fairly well devel- 
oped at birth. Hearing is acute and most infants are startled 
by sharp loud noises. This should be kept in mind and the 
infant not subjected to them. At the same time adults need not 
go about on tiptoe when there is a new baby in the home. This 
is quite unnecessary for the infant sleeps most of the time and 
is not bothered by usual household noises including telephone 
and door bells. He might as well get used to them at the start. 
Talking and singing to the baby helps him to become better 
acquainted with sound and gradually to accept variation in 
noises including those he makes with toys. 

Eyes and Hair 

Eyes are usually blue at birth, then the color becomes per- 
manently established by one year, whether blue, brown, or 
green. Hair may vary in color. The first hair is generally lost 
and the baby may be bald anytime up to about fifteen months 
when the hair may come in another color. 

The ''soft spot'' 

The "soft spot'' on the skull, or anterior f ontanelle, is fascinat- 
ing to older children and to most parents. Both the anterior 
and the posterior fontanelles have a reason for being. They 
provide flexibility of the skull during the birth process. As the 
brain develops nearer to its ultimate size at about six years, the 
skull bones "close in" and become united. The anterior fon- 
tanelle closes from the fifteenth to twentieth month while the 
posterior one closes earlier, from the first to second month. 
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Sex development 

As compared with some other parts of the body, the arms and 
legs for instance, the genital organs develop very little in size 
from birth to puberty at about twelve years. Even though they 
are not performing their ultimate function the child has con- 
siderable awareness of their presence both from actual body 
sensations and from the attitudes of adults toward the child's 
genitalia. We know a great deal about the endocrine changes 
just prior to and during adolescence. At this time the ovaries 
and testes are producing an increased amount of hormones 
and there are variations in the hormones previously produced 
especially by the pituitary, thyroid and adrenal glands. How 
much endocrine change there is at the height of small child sex 
awareness, that is, from three to five years has not been fully 
determined. Recent studies confirm the importance of the 
pituitary and thyroid glands in general growth, but the 
part played by the sex glands as such has not been fully 
determined. It is likely that an increase in sex hormones does 
occur and is partly responsible for the increase in sex feelings 
both emotional and physical. We are better informed on the 
psychological aspects of sex development at this age period. 

Parents of their first child of either sex are usually shyly 
interested to see what the genitalia look like. They are often 
surprised to find the female infant's sex parts so "large." Ref- 
erence is especially to the mons pubis, the soft fatty portion over 
the pubic bone and extending to the labia majora, the skin- 
covered outer folds of tissue. The size and shape of the male 
infant's genitalia is usually not so surprising, but what does 
concern the new parent sometimes is to see the male^ infant, 
even the new born, have an erection. This is actually not uncom- 
mon and is a reflex activity on a physical basis without the psy- 
chological accompaniments of the adult. 

The chiU's early manipulation of his genitalia is a part of his 
general exploration of himself and his surroundings. The emo- 
tional aspects of masturbation, anxieties in relation to it, and 
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the influence of parental attitudes are described in another 
chapter. 

For a period of two to three years beginning at about three 
years of age children of both sexes have increased genital aware- 
ness as regards their own sex parts, the difference between males 
and females, and also an awareness of love feelings in some 
vague physical way toward both parents and other members 
of the family. Usually the feelings become more intense toward 
the parent of the opposite sex around the age of five or six 
years. They have a variety of manifestations depending in 
large part on the friendliness between the parents, the other 
adults in the home, and the place the child occupies in relation 
to his brothers and sisters. 

Parents^ reactions 

Many parents are bewildered, surprised, and sometimes 
amused by their own reactions to the sex parts and manifesta- 
tions of their children. A mother may be astonished at how 
acutely she is aware of the maleness of her boy child, and the 
father may be similarly astonished at his feelings toward his 
little daughter. When the parent reacts to the sex manifesta- 
tions of the child such as penis erection of the boy, close snug- 
gling, kissing, or the child's rubbing the mother's breasts or 
the genital areas of either parent the child in turn comes to feel 
that "something is the matter." Parents should indeed not 
stimulate erotic reactions in children, but if the parents treat 
these manifestations in a casual and matter-of-fact way, and 
then lead the child's interest in some other direction he will not 
be left with a sense of having done something wrong, and feel 
confused and guilty. 

Food 

Parents have always been pretty much aware of the impor- 
tance of suitable quantities of suitable food at suitable intervals 
for the babies' well-being and growth. Aside from this we have 
become increasingly aware of the emotional value of food. 
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Freud once said: "I have never known an eminently successful 
man who was not sure of his mother's love, and in the first 
analysis this means enough milk." 

When the food needs are adequately understood and sup- 
plied, the chances are that the baby will respond with content- 
ment, growth, and orderly development — ^provided the food is 
made available to the baby in a composed, friendly and con- 
sistent fashion. If the mother or nurse is tense, unhappy, does 
not like the baby, or is fearful or hurried, the baby will show 
less eagerness for food, be restless, cry, and perhaps refuse to 
nurse. 

A fine young mother who loved her six weeks old baby 
very much and who wanted to care for him properly followed 
the doctor's orders — but a little too well. To prevent the dis- 
comfort of gas accumulation in the stomach she removed the 
baby from the breast every minute or two to "burp" him. 
Shortly the baby only cried when put to the breast and turned 
his head away. The mother became panicky for she could 
not stand the idea of her baby rejecting her. Besides the 
baby was not getting needed food. When the mother under- 
stood the justified frustration her baby experienced in being 
given the source of food and then at the height of satisfaction 
having it repeatedly removed she herself became less tense 
and did not feel "rejected." With patience and calmness 
on her part the baby soon regained confidence and proceeded 
with satisfactory nursing. Of course he was burped, but only 
when he had released the nipple himself for a "breathing 
spell." 

Nursing 

It is interesting how the pendulum in child care and training 
has swung back into a more reasonable and usable position. 
Who knows what the attitudes will be in another fifteen or 
twenty years, regarding what we now consider to be "right." 
At any rate we can say that the tendency now is toward natural 
and "common sense" methods of caring for children. One of 
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the most important returns from the "scientific'' to the "natural" 
is that of breast feeding. Increasingly mothers are wanting to 
nurse their babies as their right and privilege as mothers and for 
the welfare of the baby. They sometimes have a hard time per- 
suading their doctors of their wishes in this respect. Many 
doctors have gotten into this way of thinking because they have 
wanted to please the mothers who for various reasons in the past 
thought it best to be as little psychologically involved with their 
babies as possible— raise the child methodically and there 
would be no frustrations. How misled they were! Now we 
know that while the child needs to be raised with some system 
and order in his life, it is, nevertheless the pervading attitude of 
warmth, security, love, and naturalness that makes for the 
chance of his growing into a pleasant, happy, humane adult. 

Most mothers these days do want to be mothers in every sense 
of the word. They want the experience of providing food from 
their own bodies for their babies, to know the pleasures and 
contentment of sitting quietly for fifteen or twenty minutes 
every few hours holding their baby and nursing it. In this 
contact above any other, the baby has a chance to continue his 
feeling of oneness with the mother and absorb the security and 
love she offers. Just as the periods of nursing become wider 
apart and the baby becomes more acquainted and friendly with 
other objects in his environment, the time comes when the bottle 
can well be substituted for the breast. Usually a bottle or two 
are given in between breast feedings so that the substitution 
can be made a gradual one. It is well to have made the change 
by the time the baby is about six months old. This age coin- 
cides with the babies developing teeth which may hurt the moth- 
er's nipples, as well as the usual reduction in value of the 
mother's milk. Fortunately nursing necessitates the mother 
holding her baby. Whether the infant is bottle- or breast-fed 
he should be held while nursed as long as he prefers it that 
way, and at least until he can handle the bottle well himself, 
which is at about eight months. 

Some mothers cannot breast-feed their babies because of 
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anatomical or physiological reasons as inverted nipples or insuf- 
ficient milk supply. Many of these causes can be removed if 
proper attention is given by the doctor and the mother before 
and just after the baby is bom. 

There are still many mothers who for psychological reasons 
do not want to nurse their babies. These may be deep-seated 
reasons involving the woman's whole concept of sex, woman- 
hood, "giving out" to others, and the mistaken notion that her 
breasts will be less beautiful. Any permanent changes of the 
breasts such as increased pigmentation of the areolae about the 
nipples and striae (white lines on the skin) occur during preg- 
nancy and not as a result of nursing. The one exception is that 
the nipples themselves may become large with repeated nursing. 

It is unfortunate for a prospective mother to have these psy- 
chological difficulties, and it often takes considerable re-evalua- 
tion of herself as a woman before she can accept nursing her 
baby. Statements regarding nursing such as being "Jike an 
animal," or being "just cows," show a woman's rejection of 
nursing, of nature, and of her possible role as a mother. 

Some women fear that in nursing a baby they lose their attrac- 
tiveness to men in general and to their husbands in particular. 
On the contrary such "womanliness" is actually attractive to 
most men. Many women who do not want to nurse their babies 
are sexually frigid which further bespeaks their incomplete 
understanding and acceptance of sex matters and of their role 
as mothers. 

Many mothers fail to realize, and many pediatricians fail to 
emphasize the importance of the term "gradual" in the training 
and care of children. To avoid emotional upsets, rebellion, and 
fear, the baby must be introduced to each new experience gradu- 
ally and when possible have the old experience blend gradually 
into the new one. This applies so clearly with the starting of 
solid foods. The baby should first be allowed to feel the tip 
of a teaspoon in his mouth with a little water or orange juice 
on it. He has already been acquainted with these substances 
from the bottle. After he is "at home" with the spoon, solid 
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foods can be started with the tiniest dab on the tip of the spoon. 
If this goes well a few more dabs can be given, but a whole serv- 
ing should not be attempted the first time. This sounds like a 
waste of food but it will prove a saving of food and disposition 
in the long run. Each new food, with its different taste, should 
be introduced similarly, and with the recognition that no infant 
will like all foods, no matter how happily and gradually they 
are introduced. 

Schedules 

The matter of schedule is often bewildering, especially to 
the new mother. Some people tell her that there must be abso- 
lute regularity if the baby is to feel secure, and will grow up 
to be an orderly person. Others tell her to let the baby set his 
own schedule of eating, and bowel training, or he will become 
frustrated, non-dependable, and the mother will eternally have 
to be at his beck and call. Actually neither extreme is very 
sensible. Especially if the baby is breast-fed the matter of 
schedule is easily settled. The baby takes all the milk he needs 
at each nursing and the mother does not know how much he 
took so she is not as worried as she might be if he were bottle- 
fed and she could see how much milk he occasionally left in 
the bottle. When he is hungry again he lets her know by a 
certain "hungry" cry which she comes to recognize and she 
feeds him again. He may take more milk at one time and less 
at another. Also, he is likely to need to be fed at shorter inter- 
vals in the morning than in the afternoon. If the mother's milk 
is satisfactory and she is relaxed about nursing her baby she 
will soon find that a fairly consistent schedule will have been 
worked out. If, on the other hand, the mother feels that she 
must be alert to the demands of the baby every minute to see if 
his needs, especially regarding food, are being met, she may 
hover over him to such an extent that both of them become 
uneasy and no schedule at all is allowed to develop, which 
is unfortunate. 
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fFeaning 

How long the baby still nurses from the breast or bottle will 
vary with each child. If food is gradually introduced from 
the spoon and from the cup, the child will gradually become 
less interested in nursing. He may want a bottle on going to 
sleep many months after he has discarded it for other meals. 
The average age of discontinuing the bottle in the daytime 
is from a year to a year-and-a-half. He may want it at night 
until two or three years of age. It may be supplying a distinct 
psychological as well as physical need and no harm can possibly 
come from its extended use. Some parents think they are 
clever in smashing the baby's bottles so he can see them de- 
stroyed and no longer available. This can be emotionally very 
injurious to the child for if the source of food which is impor- 
tant to him is destroyed, he feels that he also might be 
destroyed. When he doesn't have need for the bottle any more 
he will not accept it nor ask for it. 

Some children have stronger sucking needs than others, and 
some had incompletely satisfied earlier sucking experiences. 
Nursing needs at five to six months are very strong yet this is the 
time some mothers shorten the nursing period. Milk should 
be supplied at such rate that the baby will require from fifteen 
to twenty minutes of nursing at each feeding. 

Thumb sucking is in direct relation to sucking need. If the 
nursing time is sufficiently long and satisfying, thumb sucking 
usually does not occur or at least is temporary. Besides the 
nipple of breast or bottle the baby especially from five months 
on should have other suitable objects, as washable toys available 
to suck on to satisfy his sucking needs. Even so, thumb suck- 
ing may continue many months on going to sleep. If it con- 
tinues in the waking hours, it is usually a sign of emotional 
disturbance. Rather than to try to "break" the child of the 
habit parents should investigate carefully to see what are the 
basic reasons for this symptom of disturbance and remedy 
them instead. 

As we have mentioned in regard to growth, the child's incon- 
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sistent eating from two to three years is often very disturbing to 
parents. The child appreciates attention and suddenly dis- 
covers that he can get a lot of it by refusal to eat. A quieting 
of the child's activities before meals helps. There should be an 
easing off from the excitement of play and the fostering of a 
pleasant atmosphere while the child eats. Often the family 
gets in the unfortunate habit of using meal times for discussing 
family problems. If this seems unavoidable in a particular 
family, the yoimg child can be spared the experience by per- 
mitting him to eat by himself in the kitchen while the mother 
is preparing the meal for the rest of the family. Too much 
conversation of any kind is distracting to children at meals just 
as in other pirocesses of learning and living: getting dressed, 
going to the toilet, having a bath, and so forth. 

Bowel and bladder control 

The trouble with the control of the child's bladder and bowel 
is that too often it becomes the control of the mother instead 
of that of the child. In other words, the mother too often feels 
the need for her to control the child's urination and defecation 
rather than to help the child to establish this for himself when 
he has developed physiologically and emotionally enough to do 
so. We hear with dismay how many mothers speak of "break- 
ing" the child in respect to toilet training. Sadly enough it 
sometime amounts to just that. 

There is no point in starting to "train" a child until he is 
developed enough to know what it is all about. The nerves and 
muscles governing bladder control are not coordinated until the 
child is about fifteen months old. True the child may be dry 
in the daytime before that if the mother watches the times he 
wets and places him on the toilet at intervals. This can be 
regulated somewhat by the rest of the schedule and placing the 
child on the toilet before and after eating, sleeping, going out to 
play, etc. He can not really cooperate until there is voluntary 
control of the sphincter (ring-shaped) muscles at the outlet of 
the bladder, and he must be able to talk or else get to his mother 
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by some means of locomotion before he can indicate to her his 
need to urinate. Most girls are dry in the daytime by a year-and- 
a-half and dry at night by two and one-half. Most boys are three 
to six months later in this training than girls. Contrary to the 
opinion of most adults, the little child usually does not object 
to the physical feeling of wet diapers so long as he is warm 
and not chaffed. It is hard for him to understand why adults 
are so concerned and turn up their noses at the products he made 
himself. 

Bowel training has much more potentiality for emotional 
trauma for the child than bladder training and this related to 
the extent of expressions of disgust on the part of the mother 
in the training and her need for cleanliness and tidiness. We 
frequently see an oldest child anxious and unhappy, because 
his mother wanted to be sure she was training him early enough 
and correctly. He likely was started in bowel training by being 
held on a potty or with use of suppositories at a few weeks 
or months of age, long before he had any physiological readi- 
ness to cooperate or could even sit up straight. Usually the 
period of training was long and the mother became impatient 
and the child would sense her disapproval but have no compre- 
hension as to why. The first child had to "educate" the parents 
so subsequent children in the family were usually not so rigor- 
ously attended to and bowel training was started when they were 
ten to fifteen months of age, when they could cooperate in the 
process and know what it was about. Training would then 
be perhaps only of a few weeks duration with everyone happy. 
Most children are able to recognize the need to have a bowel 
movement and tell their mother about it by two years, that is, 
they are "trained." 

Mothers are becoming increasingly conscious of the need for 
cooperative and agreeable bowel training because of the emo- 
tional disturbances possibly resulting otherwise. They should 
realize that bowel and bladder training comes at a time in the 
child's development which is filled with all sorts of other experi- 
ences. The creeping and toddling child is forever getting into and 
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onto things, beginning to assert himself in other ways and yet has 
very little ability to reason. Parents, therefore, have to be con- 
tinually guiding, denying, substituting and praising. "Forcing" 
defecation at certain times of the day may be just one more 
coercive and emotionally highly charged experience in the 
child's daily living. It is one of the processes that can be 
handled in a gentle and matter-of-fact manner rather than in 
terms of "breaking a habit." 

Starting bowel training, as with weaning, should never be 
planned to coincide with some other important and perhaps dis- 
rupting event in the family such as moving, visitors, or a new 
baby in the home. The number of bowel movements vary with 
different children. The infant usually has from one to three 
movements a day. Later on he may have one every other day 
to three a day. It doesn't matter just so long as the child is 
well and the movements are of soft consistency. 

If a child is constipated the mother should consider the psy- 
chological aspects of her treatment of him very carefully. A 
demanding and tense attitude may make him want to resist. 
Also he may not be given an appropriate diet with adequate 
fruit juices. The mother may be so anxious about the child's 
defecation that he is afraid to let the feces come out. Some 
mothers and nurses are only too ready to give the child enemas 
and suppositories. The child may become conditioned to that 
procedure and refuse to function without it. The mother's 
great concern disturbs the child in a natural function. When 
the mother is able to relax in her attitude the child tends to 
follow suit. Some mothers need the help of a psychiatrist 
in order to be able to do so. Sometimes the advice and support 
of a pediatrician are sufficient. 

The child's attitude about body excretions is gained largely 
from his mother. They stem from her manner and attitude 
during the repeated diaper changing from birth on through the 
diaper period. The child somehow "absorbs" the meaning in 
the mother's facial expression while she is changing diapers. 
Is she casual, matter-of-fact, friendly, accepting? Or does she 
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somehow have an expression of disgust, or on the other hand 
is this process too much of a pleasure for her? The child may 
thus develop an overinterest in the products of excretion, or 
may think them unsatisfactory and hold urine and feces inside 
as long as he can. 

New mothers often feel that the baby must have dry diapers 
constantly. This is very disturbing to the baby. If he is warm 
and not chaffed diapers need not be changed while the baby 
is sleeping. 

Bed wetting 

Bed wetting beyond the age of three is usually pretty dis- 
turbing to the mother for the extra work it causes her as well as 
the feeling she has that her child is not developing right. If 
she is oversolicitous and fusses over her "sweet baby" while 
changing his sleepers and bed during the night, or on the other 
hand is angry and scolding the child will be stimulated to con- 
tinue his wetting. He gets a lot of attention one way or the 
other. If the mother can be casual, really casual, during this 
process, the child will realize no secondary emotional profits 
and therefore will not tend to continue his bed wetting. The 
problem is not always as simple as this indicates. Other causes 
may be at work which need to be understood before they can 
be dealt with, so that the child can discontinue wetting the 
bed. There will be further discussion of this problem in Chap- 
ter V. 

Unfortunately some doctors advise circumcision or even re- 
moving tonsils to cure bed wetting. This is entirely misguided. If 
the penis foreskin or the tonsils are in bad condition and must 
be removed for local or general health reasons there is no alter- 
native, but to have surgery of any kind for ordinary bed wet- 
ting is adding to the emotional problems already existing. If 
bed wetting should happen to cease after surgery the child has 
likely repressed his anxieties in this respect though they should 
be expected to become manifest in some other, more disturbing 
fashion. 
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Training pants in the daytime rather than diapers after the 
child is about one and one-half years old help him to feel the 
parents' confidence that he will be able to tell them when he 
needs to go to the toilet. Similarly discontinuance of diapers at 
night and later removal of the rubber sheet from his bed help 
him to feel his responsibility in the matter. This should be done 
of course only when the child has shown rather good control. 
Rarely is it safe to remove the rubber sheet by the age of three, 
but usually it can be done by the age of six or seven. Some- 
times a new bed and mattress with "no more rubber sheet" is 
welcomed by the child — but it must be his idea as well as his 
mother's. 

General care: the bed and sleeping 

Most mothers realize that the baby needs to sleep in a crib or 
bed by himself and in a separate room from that occupied by 
the parents. We realize how all too frequently we hear of 
babies being smothered or injured from sleeping in the same 
bed with adults. In addition it is remarkable how children even 
less than a year old are made anxious by seeing or hearing their 
parents in intercourse. They cannot understand what is going 
on but are emotionally disturbed. This concern is frequently 
brought to light in later intensive study of personality disturb- 
ances. When the child is older and his thought processes bet- 
ter developed this anxiety on witnessing intercourse is usually 
based on the fear that his parents are hurting each other and 
if so, "what might happen to him". Parents should not mislead 
themselves into thinking that the child is always asleep and 
is not aware of the sex activities going on. 

The baby's mattress should be fairly firm and, of course, pro- 
tected by a rubber sheet. The common attitude nowadays is that 
everyone would sleep better without the use of a pillow. At 
least we can be certain that the child up to three or four years 
does better without a pillow. In this way he gets more air for 
breathing, and the danger of smothering has been eliminated. 
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Parents often are bewildered about the proper temperature for 
a child's bedroom and the amount of fresh air he should have. 
The pendulum has swung in the direction of airing out the 
bedroom early in the evening, then maintaining it at a cool but 
not cold temperature during the night. In the winter usually 
the window is not open at all during the night and the room 
temperature is maintained at around 60 degrees. The child 
from one to two years may be kept under the covers with diffi- 
culty, but if he wears a warm sleeping garment, which covers the 
feet, he can be maintained sufficiently warm by placing covers 
over him once or twice during the night when he has wiggled 
out of them. The covers need to be tied or pinned down in cold 
climates for many children, particularly active ones, yet they 
should not be so firmly tied down that they hamper the move- 
ments of the baby in bed. This is very important for the neuro- 
muscular development of the baby. If movements are insuffi- 
ciently permitted, tension and anxiety will result. Some parents 
feel that they must tie a very active child down in bed in order 
to quiet him. If a child is hyper-active it is not a natural 
way for him to behave and a physician should be consulted. 
The cause of hyper-activity must be determined and treated 
rather than a child subjected to restrictions which are actually 
torture for him. 

Sleep problems 

As a child gets about two years of age, he may give his 
parents a bad time by getting out of bed many times in the 
evening and coming into the room where his parents are. This 
is a trying procedure at best but usually is not continued for 
long periods of time if the parents can understand what the 
child is telling them by such a procedure. It often indicates 
merely a physical restlessness sometimes combined with a 
fearfulness of going to sleep. This may be related to his fear 
that his parents are going to leave him or that he will not wake 
up after going to sleep. This frightening feeling is not remedied 
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by spanking the child and putting him back to bed but rather 
by additional attempts at general composure in the household 
and secure relationships between the child and his parents. 

When a child refuses to go to sleep readily there may be a 
variety of reasons, many of which as we know are on a basis 
of general anxiety and tension. Sometimes it is because he has 
just had a warm bath which is frequently stimulating rather than 
sedative. In such instances the bath is better given before sup- 
per. Also at times the child may be hungry and a small amount 
of food will be quieting. Perhaps there has been stimulating 
and active play before bedtime which keeps him awake. Rarely 
does a child go to sleep when "his head touches the pillow". 
Many parents are surprised to know that the average time for 
going to sleep is twenty minutes. 

Sleeping medicines such as the barbiturates are too often pre- 
scribed by physicians for children who sleep restlessly or do 
not sleep promptly on going to bed. Many mothers object to 
the giving of such medications and are entirely justified in doing 
so. It can become too easy to force sleep on an anxious or rest- 
less child while the factors causing this anxiety continue to 
operate. The child, however, is quite entitled to have sedatives 
when he is suffering from illness or pain. Also when, for some 
reason or other, either the mother or child have become tense 
the other one is likely to reflect the same tension, with the result 
that the child does not sleep well and the mother's tension cor- 
respondingly increases. In such instances, especially for the 
mother's sake, it is justifiable to give the baby sleeping medi- 
cine for temporary help in order to break the cycle of tension 
and permit the mother better sleep also. The giving of seda- 
tives in such instances should not be prolonged beyond three 
or four nights. 

The saying of prayers before going to bed may not seem to 
be a subject for medical or psychiatric consideration. It is, 
however, in that some prayers are frightening and contribute 
to restlessness rather than peaceful sleep. The common prayer 
of "Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to 
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keep. If I should die before I wake I pray the Lord my soul 
to take," should be entirely prohibited in this author's opinion. 
Too many children who are anxious or insecure take the prayer 
seriously and fear that they shall die during the night. They 
may have been told that Heaven is a nice place and Cod is 
good, but all of this is remote and they do not want to go to 
Heaven and be with strange people — ^they want to stay at home 
and be with their mama and daddy. There are plenty of pleas- 
ant prayers which can be used instead which will help the child 
to become relaxed and look forward to a happy tomorrow. 

After dinner play and excitement should be reduced to a 
period of quiet before actual bedtime. Every child needs to 
have either or both parents tuck him in bed in a warm and 
pleasant fashion implying by attitude and sometimes by words 
that the sins of the day have of course been forgiven and tomor- 
row will be a new and welcomed day. As to sleep routine, the 
regularity of time of sleep is more important than the place. 
The child of course should have his own bed and room if pos- 
sible, but gradually he should become accustomed to sleep in 
other rooms, beds and houses so that visits away can be pleasures 
rather than trials from the point of view of sleep. 

Many parents are worried because of head bumping or rolling 
of the bed. This generally develops either through some period 
of pain in the head region or by limitation of physical activity 
accompanied by anxieties and tensions. Quite often head 
bumping follows restriction of some more tolerable outlet. 

For example, Jerry began sucking his thumb when he was 
about six months of age. His parents kept pulling his thumb 
out of his mouth whenever they saw it there until finally at 
nine months they strapped mittens on his hands to keep him 
from sucking his thumb. He began to chew the edge of the 
blanket and got it wet. They feared he would catch cold, 
so bound the edge of the blanket with oiled silk which he did 
not enjoy. At about a year-and-a-half he began to mastur- 
bate and maintained this until about age two when his well- 
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intentioned parents bound his arms to the side of the bed so he 
could not reach the genital region. After three months of 
this he began head bumping which has continued to his pres- 
ent age of six years. Also at age two he began to stutter and 
for this reason eventually psychiatric help was requested. 
We can see how the psycho-motor tensions must have outlet 
and if prohibited in one direction will seek outlet in another. 

Baihing 

Bathing the newborn first baby is generally quite an anxious 
process for the mother. She is still a little weak and shaky from 
the strain of pregnancy and child birth and doesn't know just 
what to expect of the baby, nor what is expected of her in caring 
for him. She should have an experienced nurse demonstrate the 
bathing process and supervise her the first time she bathes her 
baby. She will become more confident as she realizes with 
practice that the baby is a pretty sturdy individual, well put 
together, and will not break easily. Primary precautions are 
that the water be maintained at a pleasantly warm temperature 
and that hot water not be added to the tub while the baby is in 
it. Care should be taken not to get any soap in the baby's eyes. 
Generally soap is not needed at all on the face of the young 
baby. As the infant gets older he often distresses his mother 
by sucking on the washcloth and a soapy one at that. The 
mother need not be concerned with the amount of soap ingested 
in this manner, even though the eating of soap should not be 
encouraged. 

Above all bathing time should be a pleasure for both the 
mother and the child. The mother's attitude regarding bathing 
is easily transmitted to the baby. If the bath is pleasurable, the 
child will likely maintain a more positive attitude toward 
cleanliness. However, if the mother is overzealous in the clean- 
ing process and particularly if she shows undue attention in 
the cleaning of the genitalia, her attitudes will be transmitted 
to the child and reveal themselves in anxieties about bathing 
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and cleanliness such as dislike for bathing or exaggerated 
need to wash. 

If the mother is busy with other household duties it is difficult 
for her to take as much time with the bathing process as the child 
would like and actually needs from the psychological standpoint. 
She should, however, let him take his time as far as possible 
and not rush the procedure. Usually twenty minutes are suffi- 
cient. From about the age of two or three months when he is 
able to focus his eyes he can derive much pleasure from having 
floating toys in the bath water and these should be provided. 

Clothing 

As with other aspects in the care of the young child clothing 
should be selected to give freedom of muscular movement and 
not be irritating to the child, such as in the act of putting the 
clothing on or taking it off. The infant's clothing should all be 
arranged not to have to be put over the head unless the head 
opening is large enough so that the act can be performed quickly. 
It is much better to have the garments made so they close down 
the front or back or can be pulled over the feet. There must 
always be freedom for kicking. Many mothers are concerned 
because the feet, legs and hands are cool though the baby appears 
to be comfortable and the body itself is warm. This is quite a 
healthy state of affairs with the legs and arms remaining cool 
and reserving warmth for the body, thus stabilizing the tem- 
perature. 

Children should be permitted to aid in their undressing and 
dressing processes as soon as they are physically well coordi- 
nated enough. This coincides with the child's interest in doing 
for himself — in achieving. It is often difficult for the mother 
to have enough patience with the child in this learning process 
or to take the necessary time. Largely, too, it is a matter of her 
changing her own habit of doing everything for the tiny baby 
to now permitting and assisting the baby to do for himself. 

After toilet training has begun most boys and girls wear 
training pants made of knit cotton with elastic tops. These are 
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easily taken down for toilet purposes and can usually be man- 
aged alone by the child of two and one-half years. Similar 
pants are continued in the daytime for the little girl, are quite 
satisfactory, and help her to be able to dress and undress her- 
self. The problem for boys is less simple in that they usually 
wear a pair of outer pants which may have to be unbuttoned 
by an older person until they are about two and one-half years 
of age and buttoned until they are three years or older. Many 
mothers find it well for the boy to wear pants with wide enough 
bottoms so he can expose the penis conveniently for urination. 
He will need help in this respect until he can learn to keep the 
pants dry. In the summertime many mothers let their children 
wear swimming trunks when playing outside and do not mind if 
they urinate in them because they dry quickly in the warm air. 
This is not recommended because it is difficult for the child to 
discriminate as to which clothes he may wet in and which not. 

Illness 

Parents are justly concerned whenever a child is ill. The 
extent of concern varies both as to the severity of the illness 
and the parents' own emotional relationship to the particular 
child and their attitudes to illness in general. These stem far 
back into their own lives and experiences with illness. The 
parent who is extremely concerned with the child's health 
cannot help but transmit this feeling to him with resulting 
unhealthy attitudes of the child toward his own health. ("Doc- 
tor, he has a bad heart just like I have." "He is nervous just 
like me — comes by it naturally." "His father has a delicate 
stomach.") 

If the parents can maintain the general attitude that it is 
much better to be well and strong than it is to be sick the child 
will develop the same frame of mind. If the child has full 
assurance that he will be taken care of when he is ill and that 
his symptoms will not be overlooked, he will tend to be coopera- 
tive to treatment. Above all the attitude must be that this is the 
child's body, his illness, and that it is to his advantage to get 
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well. When he is well again he must be given credit for the 
getting well. Mothers and doctors may ask, "Where do I come 
in?" The answer is that they assist the child as wisely and 
skillfully as possible but should be given credit for their assist- 
ance only. The child senses the interest of others but he should 
not be asked to take his medicine "to please mother," "nurse," 
or "doctor." If this attitude is attempted the child may under- 
standably be defiant, break through restrictions, and be over- 
active in order to irritate (to put it mildly) those who care for 
him. 

On the other hand the little paitent likes to know that his 
efforts to cooperate are recognized and appreciated. Little 
children, especially sick ones, need calm adults about, those who 
can maintain a fundamentally casual easy manner, yet be 
sensitive to the emotional condition of the child. He must 
supplement the child's developing ego by giving praise for 
his accomplishments, sympathy for his hurts, and encourage- 
ment for new efforts. Yet he must not fully identify with the 
child in his illness and inadequacies but serve more as a reserve 
source of strength. 

When the parent can keep the focus on health and abilities 
rather than on the extent of illness the child will also place the 
emphasis thus. Too often, however, we hear parents describe 
their children in terms of their disabilities instead of their 
abilities, thus: "This is Johnny, he's the one with heart trouble." 
Or: "Mary has to be in bed all day except for two hours in the 
afternoon," rather than "Mary has done so well she can sit 
up two hours in the afternoon now." 

It should not be too difiicult to make the little patient comfort- 
able and happy when ill without making health less attractive 
than illness. Naturally a healthy child can have more fun 
moving about freely and will prefer to do so with everything 
else being equal. However, when he can get attention and 
affection only during illness he may prefer being sick to being 
well. For the minor ailments and those of short duration the 
patient should have restriction in activities, company, and 
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amusement. He should be made comfortaTile T)ut not be 
rewarded for being ill. If being ill is too pleasant the child 
will soon consciously or unconsciously use illness as an excuse 
for not going to school, and later for not going to work or taking 
on mature responsibilities. 

When the child has a chronic illness or must be in bed in a 
cast for long periods of time, the emotional adjustment is a 
very difficult one at best. The limiting of body movements is 
frustrating to the child, for the very growth of bones, muscles, 
and other tissues stimulate the child to move his limbs about. 
When suddenly he is made physically quiet he usually rebels 
and this in all sorts of ways. He may tear at his restraints, yell, 
and cry. H he gives in and is immediately quiet and coopera- 
tive, we worry about him. Great ingenuity must be exercised to 
substitute other activities for the gross body movements. The 
child may be able to use his hands or his feet in games. He 
generally finds relief in passive massage of the parts of the body 
not in the cast. He can substitute imaginary activity and adven- 
ture through stories read or told to him. Caution must be used 
not to make the stories too exciting for the helpless child may 
ruminate about the story afterwards and become quite upset par- 
ticularly because he knows he is not able to get up and run away 
from the imaginary dangers as well as from the real ones at 
hand, namely his illness. 

During convalescence the mother or nurse must exercise per- 
haps even more foresight and wisdom than during the acute 
stage of the child's illness. He should be given support and 
encouragement to do more for himself as his ability increases, 
but it must be remembered that convalescence is not always an 
even grade upward. Sometimes it may be necessary to return 
to spoon feeding the patient even though he had fed himself 
for the past two days. Endurance is limited and the child may 
laugh or cry "too easily." New experiences should be explained 
beforehand when possible and the child gradually introduced 
to them. Abrupt changes, even though they may be pleasurable. 
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are hard for the physically depleted child to adjust to and he is 
as likely to react with fear as with joy. He just feels unsure of 
his strength and ability. 

Young children progress so fast that when one child is out 
of the picture for several weeks or months due to illness he 
will be uncomfortable at first with other children who have 
progressed beyond him in many ways. They are playing dif- 
ferent games than when he was with them before and it takes 
him a while to catch on to the new order of play and speech such 
as slang, and to the new children in the neighborhood. School 
is always a difiicult adjustment. The child resents having his 
class go on ahead of him, yet he may be quite unable to keep up 
with it even though he had private tutoring while ill. This does 
not apply so seriously to the nursery school and kindergarten 
child as to the pupil in the elementary school, but in any case 
parents and teachers should have mutual understanding of the 
child's abilities and handicaps as related to the school situation 
before he is returned to classes. 

Previous permission should be obtained from the child 
whenever possible before any surgery, body manipulation or 
cast application. This is obviously impossible with the infant 
or unconscious child, but even so many physicians briefly 
discuss the intended plan with every patient giving him the 
respect of being consulted about procedures affecting his own 
body. The child who can understand and speak will feel 
grateful for this consideration and unless acutely frightened 
and in pain will readily give permission. He thus shares in 
the responsibility for his health and will be more cooperative 
afterwards. When an operation need not be done at once the 
physician should always wait until he has the confidence of his 
little patient and his permission. The dean of a medical school, 
and prominent surgeon had the policy of never operating on a 
child without first discussing it with him and getting his per- 
mission. He had a "way with children" and when he said, 
"Do you want Dr. Jim to straighten out your foot so you can 
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walk? It will hurt some, but you'll have a good foot then", he 
always got permission — if not at the first asking, at the second 
or third. 

The doctor's job of gaining the child's confidence is easy if 
the parents have themselves had a secure and confident attitude 
toward the doctor and the prospective surgical procedure. If 
the parents can calmly and truthfully explain the plans without 
becoming emotional the child will tend to accept them just as 
well as any other plan or procedure. Parents must exercise 
caution, however, about going into unnecessary detail as to pain, 
blood, and ether. The child's questions should be answered 
and he should be permitted to discuss the intended operation 
as he wishes. He then comes to feel familiar with his new 
experience and will have further proof of the honesty and 
dependability of his parents. Emphasis should be placed on 
the expected improvement rather than the surgery itself. 

This is all easier to say than for most parents to carry out. 
If they have unpleasant, similar memories they tend to identify 
with the child and increase his apprehension. With effort, 
though, they can organize their own feelings and be more 
objective about the child's planned surgery. If they feel unable 
to cope with the situation they should discuss this with the 
attending doctor and perhaps let him do most of the talking. 

Concerning the period in the hospital it is increasingly 
recognized how important it is for the parent to go with the child 
to his room, put him to bed, if permitted by the hospital, leave 
on an errand, explain that he or she will be back, then keep 
that promise. When the parent leaves again with the promise 
that he will return at a specified time the child will feel more 
sure of it. When permissible the parent should remain with 
the child when the anesthetic is started — and should be with 
him when he awakens. Gradually pediatricians are recognizing 
the importance of this. Maybe it is because parents are them- 
selves more secure and consequently better behaved. 

One more caution: if parents can wholly refrain from 
implanting frightening ideas in the child's mind he will be a 
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much more secure and happy person. We mean comments such 
as: "You be good or Til call Dr. Jones. He'll fix you." 
"Don't be afraid, it won't bleed much." "He won't stick a 
needle in you" (when he might). "You're not scared. Don't 
act like a bawl baby" (when likely he is scared and feels like 
a baby). As for the latter he can be told he seems scared and 
he can cry if he wants to, but also he can be brave and be real 
proud of himself. A gift or treat after any attempt at "good" 
behavior is in order — ^that means always. 

Parents should show courtesy and consideration for the child 
by not discussing fearsome details of the child's difiiculty in his 
presence neither with the doctor in his office nor at home with 
each other, for that matter. Too many mothers increase the 
child's concern about his health, or even life, by describing the 
child's ailments: "He isn't long for this world", or: "He's been 
so sick we thought for a while we would lose him." After the 
examination or treatment the doctor should discuss the findings 
with the parent but can add a summary with the patient present 
to highlight the aspects in which the patient can and should 
cooperate. The doctor's word lends authority and makes it 
easier for both parent and child. 

Just a word about choosing time for operations. It has been 
found that children have deeper emotional reactions to severe 
injuries and surgery from three to six years and during adoles- 
cence than at other age periods. Consequently it is better to 
have circumcision done shortly after birth if it is necessary or 
to delay this operation and others when possible until after six 
years. Tonsils may need to be removed if very large or if 
infected, not just because they are there. 

Fever 

Some parents in their over-concern about a baby will fre- 
quently take the temperature then remain in mild anxiety 
because the temperature may not be constantly 98.6°. Actually 
infants' temperatures may vary up to 2.5° without obvious 
abnormality. This depends somewhat on whether he is awake 
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or asleep and the time of day. It tends to be lower during 
sleep and from 3-5 a.m., higher from 5--8 p.m. Emotions also 
influence body temperature apparently because the heat regu- 
lation center in the brain is near centers involved in emotional 
reactions. We are all acquainted with fever following fear and 
anxiety. Happy and exciting times such as Christmas or Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations often have similar effects. 

After an acute illness or fever the child usually has very 
little appetite. The mother becomes anxious because the child 
has already lost weight and she wants him to be well and strong 
just as soon as possible. In her eagerness to have him take 
nourishment she may influence him in the opposite direction 
and it will be a long time before he eats heartily again. Rather 
than try to force him to eat, small portions of easily consumed 
food or liquid can be offered every hour or two. He will thus 
receive some nourishment and in a day or so will likely ask for 
more. It helps, too, for the food to be attractively served and 
in the child's preferred color when possible. Surprises in kind 
of food and way it is served helps. All of this can be overdone, 
however, and the child senses the concern about his eating 
under the guise of fancy preparations. Food then becomes less 
welcome and eating may become a means to evoke concern in 
parents. 

Many parents fear for the ultimate health and robustness of 
children who have many childhood diseases. This is natural 
but from the physical standpoint largely unwarranted. Exten- 
sive studies of children who have been out of school with various 
illnesses compared with those who have attended school regu- 
larly show little or no ultimate difference in height or weight 
gain. 

Whether the child is in good health or is ill, the problems 
parents face in child rearing are many and complex. Yet when 
the parents are themselves in good physical and mental health, 
helping a child grow and develop can be a very gratifying 
experience, interesting, and even a lot of fun. Knowledge of 
the usual developmental changes of the young child is extremely 
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helpful, but parents must always realize that each child is a 
distinct person himself and should be allowed to be himself — 
not necessarily to follow a pattern set by books or relatives. A 
child permitted to develop and live positively, making full use 
of his abilities, will likely be a good citizen and a healthy, 
happy person. 
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Chapter Two 
MOTHER AND CHILD 

Mind and body develop together 

As he grows and matures both from the physical and the 
emotional standpoints, the child develops from an entirely 
dependent and helpless infant into an independent human being 
who is expected to be fully in control of all his physical and 
mental powers. Our intention is to make the child as strong 
and healthy as possible. Some of the factors important in 
physical growth have already been discussed. Let us now con- 
sider emotional growth. It comprises, generally speaking, two 
large fields: the development of human relations and the ability 
to learn. Both imply development of feeling and intelligence. 
The child's emotional growth depends largely on the particular 
surroundings in which he lives and the support and interference 
he experiences from them. Recognizing this, we attempt by 
education to influence the child's thinking and behavior accord- 
ing to the demands of the society in which he is meant to live. 
We do not promote equally the development of all of his 
instincts and drives. Some of them we want to stimulate and 
bring to the fore; others we attempt to curb or suppress. Some 
parents want their child to be intelligent, others prefer him to 
be clever with his hands. Some people want their children to 
be considerate and concerned for others, while still others abhor 
any type of curiosity in "other people's affairs". Some people 
find it natural for a child to be self-centered, while others think 
it necessary for the child to be generous and to share with 
others. Some people think it most important for the child to 
be clean, for fear he might get sick; others will not mind if he 
is dirty as long as he is healthy and happy. The parents express 
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whatever wishes they may have in mind for the ideal future 
character of the child in the way in which they educate the child. 

The importance of the mother for the child 

The most important source of education for the young child 
is the mother or the other one person who takes chief care of 
him. The young infant is completely dependent upon her; she 
is his one means of survival. As soon as he recognizes her and 
looks forward to her smile, to her handling him, he is looking 
to her for the satisfaction of his most fundamental needs. He 
will depend upon her love and be willing to do for her that 
which she asks him to do. This relationship of the mother to 
the child is the very foundation of the infant's existence. 
Gradually, as the child grows older, it becomes less a means of 
survival and more a source of affection. 

The learning of activities and the development of human 
relationships are closely connected. Since the baby is depend- 
ent upon his mother's love for his very life, he responds in large 
degree to her demands and restrictions, which means that the 
mother is the one who is best able to teach the baby. The better 
the relationship to the mother, the more the child will be able 
to progress, that is, to learn and to become independent. If 
the child has not been given opportunity to establish a relation- 
ship to any one person, his general progress will be disturbed. 

The child without his own mother 

Too often we do not become aware of the value of the things 
we take for granted until we have to do without them. Obser- 
vation of babies raised without a mother and without an ade- 
quate substitute for her makes us aware of the importance the 
mother has for the child. 

The institutionalized child 

Psychiatrists have observed children who spent their infancy 
in hospitals and have come to the conclusion that those who stay 
in institutions from birth to three years are subject to irre- 
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versible emotional disturbances. They found that, practically 
without exception, children who were institutionalized for a 
long time developed subsequent psychiatric disturbances and 
became asocial, delinquent, retarded in intellectual develop- 
ment, psychotic, or problem children. However, children who 
spend not more than their first three months of life in institu- 
tions have a chance of being brought back to normal again. 

What causes these emotional and behavior disturbances of 
institutionalized children? Merely this: The organization of 
hospitals and institutions is not in agreement with the needs of 
the baby. The infant needs not only to be kept warm, to be fed 
and changed at adequate intervals but he also needs the physical 
proximity of the mother or a suitable substitute. Infants in 
hospitals have frequently been found to be losing weight, 
appearing phlegmatic and without signs of liveliness, although 
no sickness could be diagnosed. Eventually some died, without 
any apparent reason. It has been found, however, that many a 
child could be saved by giving him into the care of one person 
who would pick him up, fondle and pet him, carry him about, 
and do what generally would happen in any ordinary family. 
The baby would recover without the use of any medicines. This 
miracle can be explained at length with a great many scientific 
terms. Our common sense gives us the simple explanation when 
we consider that the child had been living within his mother 
for nine months, shared her blood, her body, her temperature, 
her well-being and her sickness. He was a part of her. 
Naturally, physical proximity is the element he thrives on, but 
in the institution this is not available. The crib, however clean 
and warm it may be, has not her warmth nor her scent nor the 
feeling of her skin. Baby kittens, puppies, the young of all 
mammals, seek the warmth of their mothers for some time after 
birth. When removed from her, they snuggle up to each other. 
The human child, more helpless at birth than all other ani- 
mals, needs the proximity of the mother's body just as much 
as they do. 
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The other factor which disturbs the child's development in a 
hospital or institution is the number of people who take care 
of him. We are not discussing those institutions where the 
children are neglected and lie unattended for hours. In good 
institutions many people share in taking care of the baby. One 
nurse looks like the other, yet their hands have a different grasp 
and they smell differently. This is bewildering for the child 
who is prevented from learning to recognize any one in par- 
ticular and, therefore, does not attach himself to anybody. The 
inability to recognize any one person slows down the process 
of recognizing and getting acquainted with persons and things. 
Consequently, the child becomes mentally retarded. The 
inability to attach himself to anyone reflects itself in the lack 
of any human relationships, lack of response to suggestions 
except through fear, and complete self-centeredness. The 
dangers of hospitalization, of institutional upbringing for 
infants are twofold: the infants become physically retarded or 
may die because of the lack of physical human relationship, and 
their mental and emotional development becomes extremely 
disturbed. 

The foster home child 

In order to avoid these disastrous effects, foster home care has 
been advocated whenever possible. In a foster home the infant 
has the advantage of being taken care of by one person only. 
When a woman undertakes the care of a baby, she is interested 
in the child to some extent, takes him on her arm, fondles him, 
probably talks to him, and enjoys feeding him. After a while 
she probably will really become genuinely fond of the child 
as she realizes his dependence on her and his growing affection 
for her. Given a chance, the unfortunate motherless child will 
acquire a "mother", first through the sympathy he elicits, which 
later develops into stronger feelings of affection and regard. 
Difiiculties can arise, however, since, in the majority of cases, 
the foster home is not a sufiiciently permanent place for the 
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child. Included in the difficulties is the fact that the foster 
mother gets more easily discouraged than the child's own 
mother would and is more likely to relinquish her care of him. 

Let us consider an example: A little girl, age six, was 
brought to attention because she suffered from vomiting 
spells. History showed that after her birth the mother 
deserted the family, and this girl was cared for inadequately 
by a neighbor. She was removed by the father from the 
neighbor's home at the age of eighteen months and placed in 
a licensed foster home. According to routine procedure, the 
father brought the child to the supervising agency where she 
was met by the new foster mother and a social worker; she 
was also examined by the doctor. The foster mother took 
her home. The child went through many weeks of great 
unhappiness, crying spells, refusing to eat, and vomiting 
when finally induced to eat. After a while she calmed down 
and seemed happier. She ate better, gained weight, and did 
not vomit as frequently. After a year, when she had reached 
the age of two and one-half years, circumstances made it 
necessary to move her again. The departing foster mother 
brought the child to the agency where she was met by the 
social worker and a new foster mother, and was again medi- 
cally examined. The new foster mother took her home and, 
as in the first instance, the child had crying spells, refused 
to eat for weeks, and vomited. She showed this type of reac- 
tion at the third and fourth moves, all of which occurred by 
the time she was four years old. She is now six years old 
and has been with her fifth foster mother for two years. She 
is contented in many respects, but whenever she comes to the 
agency she is extremely anxious and vomits before and after 
coming. For her, this is the place where she may meet some 
strange woman who will take her away from the person she 
knows and to whom she has become adjusted. She prefers 
to stay with someone who is familiar to her instead of going 
with a complete stranger. Aside from these occasions which 
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always bring out her symptoms, she also reacts with vomiting 

to other kinds of excitement and anxiety. 

We understand her symptoms when we consider her experi- 
ences. Any mother or nurse of young children realizes that 
their digestive systems are easily upset. Infants often react 
with vomiting, diarrhea, loss of appetite or constipation when 
they are disturbed in their routines. The disturbances may be 
due to changes in surroundings, as moving into another apart- 
ment, moving from the country to the city or the other way 
around. Change or temporary absence of the care-taking person 
rightfully tends to make them anxious and excited. As soon as 
the disturbance is removed they return to normal. When they 
are older, their digestive systems are stronger and usually are 
not as easily upset. They have gained other ways to express 
their anxieties or their protests. 

In the little girl's life there were so many disturbances which 
repeatedly upset her digestive system that it became perma- 
nently disturbed and retained its ability to react to any kind 
of disturbance, but particularly to that of change of surround- 
ings. She did not have the ability to express her grievances in 
naughtiness or in words as many other children do. She did 
not dare to show or tell anyone that she disliked a foster mother, 
whether it was the new one or the old one, for fear that she 
might then be completely deserted, that nobody would take care 
of her, and that she would die. Consequently, she repressed 
every feeling of resentment she had, out of the need for self- 
preservation. She is a very good little girl, whose only way of 
venting her anxiety is to have vomiting spells. She is too 
insecure to complain. 

Some foster children have changed hands as many as seven 
times during their first six years of life. The child who stays 
on with one foster mother is the exception. Every time he 
changes hands he is completely upset about every one of his 
feelings. Whereas one foster mother fed him only three times 
a day, the next one wants him to eat five times. The first foster 
mother catered to his taste, the next one feeds him differently 
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and does not give him any choice. One foster mother puts him 
to bed with a goodnight kiss; the next either limits this procedure 
to a hog or is not affectionate at all. One foster mother puts him 
on the toilet six times a day — the other only three times, and 
scolds him when he wets himself. He does not know where his 
bed is nor where his toys are. He does not know where he 
belongs and has no sense of security because his routines are 
changed. He does not know how to please the new care-taking 
person and cannot anticipate her reactions. He is completely 
disoriented and loses, in the process of readjustment, many of 
the accomplishments which he had achieved. When he has been 
toilet-trained he may wet and soil again; when he was about to 
feed himself, he may refuse to eat at all; when he was about 
to talk, he may stop talking. In most cases he will regain what 
he has lost. However, his development will remain retarded 
to some extent, and more so if he is forced to change often 
from one foster home to another. 

Not only the emotional development of the child, but also his 
physical development becomes disturbed. It is not surprising 
to find that children who have been brought up under changing 
foster care very often are physically underdeveloped and less 
resistant to disease than the average. 

The neglected child 

A large percentage of the children living under foster care 
or in institutions is made up of those who came under public 
care on account of severe neglect. The idea of "neglect" is a 
rather vague one. From the point of view of the community 
they are children who are physically neglected to the point 
where their life is endangered, or, when they are older, come 
into conflict with the community by showing delinquent tenden- 
cies. From the psychological point of view there are many 
more children who are also really neglected. They differ from 
the others mainly in that the community is not aware of them. 

Such children may be taken care of by a nurse if the mother 
can afford it, or by a maid, grandmother, aunt, or whoever 
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happens to be around. The mother in such an instance is never 
satisfied with the child, blames the care-taking person, and is 
more than likely to change or interfere in the child's routine 
quite frequently, although unwilling or unable to take care of 
the child herself. She is impelled to interfere partly because 
she feels guilty of not taking care of the baby herself and partly 
because she is jealous of the ones who can handle the child better 
than she can. For those mothers who have their children in the 
care of a nurse, the nurse's day off is the day on which they 
are faced with the effects of their inadequate relationship to 
the child. The same thing happens with working mothers who 
can take care of their children only on their free days. The 
children, not used to their ways and resentful about the absence 
of the usual care-taking person, do not react to their mother's 
orders or suggestions in any way. They are resentful also of 
their mother's constant disappearances, whether these are due to 
lack of interest and understanding, or to financial circumstances, 
illness or other inevitable reasons. 

Often a young child will say to a father or mother who has 
returned after an absence of a few days: "Go away!" or will 
cry at their sight. They express the feeling that they don't care 
to see the mother, if the mother left them for such a long time. 
They won't eat "for" them; they are restless; don't know what to 
do; they don't go to sleep; they wet and soil, are cranky, and 
are generally unmanageable. If all is eventually to go well 
it becomes necessary for the mother to regain the child's con- 
fidence and to make friends with him again. Most mothers, 
however, react by being upset and annoyed at such a point. 
They immediately start to "educate" their children and want 
to remedy everything which the care-taking person supposedly 
has missed out on. Consequently, in addition to his earlier 
difiiculties, the child becomes rebellious or fearful, and the one 
day which the mother intended to enjoy spending with her 
child becomes dreaded by each of them. The mother finally 
recognizes that the child is disturbed. If she realizes that she 
cannot undertake the job of educating the child herself, she may 
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attempt to make other plans for him — change the care-taking 
person, or plan to send him away to school. In case she has 
heard about child counsellors or psychiatrists, she might con- 
sult one of them, muster all the help she can, and be willing 
to spend whatever money it costs to correct the child's short- 
comings. She will be surprised when the consulting expert will 
likely recommend that she spend more time with the child. 
Some mothers will react favorably to this suggestion if they can 
be shown that their children cannot function without them. 
It is, however, not always possible to make this change in atti- 
tude a constructive one. 

The mother may understand that it is necessary for her to 
spend more time with the child, but she may not allow sufficient 
time to win the child over to herself before she starts making 
any demands of him in return. She may obediently spend her 
time with the child but be bored or annoyed and not find any 
pleasure in it. It may be that the sacrifice that she is making 
for her child in devoting her time to him is more than she can 
stand. 

One mother consulted me about her six-year-old boy who 
was unable to form any relationships with either adults or 
children. I suggested that she spend more time with the child. 
She reacted by explaining to me that there was a butler and 
a maid in the house, also a nurse who was, however, supposed 
to take care of the younger baby only. She felt that she was 
spending sufficient money on her children to make them feel 
happy. She was not willing to give up her Red Cross work 
and her work with all kinds of charitable organizations which 
were taking care of thousands of children, for her own child. 
She felt that her work in those places was needed and that 
she could not give it up. The reason for her rejection of this 
boy became somewhat more understandable when she men- 
tioned her very unsatisfactory relationship with her husband 
and said rather resentfully that the boy was his father's exact 
image. It was impossible to gain this mother's cooperation. 
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The child of the working woman, who is unable to provide 
adequate care for her child while she is away, and the child of 
the well-to-do woman are sometimes suffering imder the same 
difficulty. The child of the working woman is taken care of 
by neighbors and relatives who happen to be around. The child 
of the rich is most likely taken care of by changing personnel, 
since the mother usually does not consider it important to 
keep the same nurse with the child. In both cases the children 
are subject to constant changes of the persons who handle them, 
with similar effects like the ones described for children under 
foster care. The difference between their circumstances and 
those under foster care is that some elements of their sur- 
roundings are stabilized. They see their mother, even if they 
do not see enough of her. They live in the same place with 
the same people and the same things around them. Conse- 
quently, they are less confused than the children whose every 
detail of life is changed by being moved from one place to the 
other. However, they, too, suffer from the lack of consistent 
care, routine, and relationship which every child needs for 
his undisturbed development. The physical relationship to 
the mother as well as the routine of handling, which satisfies 
his needs, secures his continued physical development. The 
repeated impression produced by one care-taking person in 
unchanging surroundings allows the child to orient himself 
easily; i.e., to recognize persons and things. His recognition 
of persons is the basis for his development of attachment and 
relationship, which in turn ensures his ability to learn to recog- 
nize things, to learn how to do things, and to obey what he is told 
to do. 

What can be done for motherless children? 

In planning for the children who, for some reason, cannot live 
with their own mothers, we must try to fulfill those conditions 
that are fundamental for their best development. The institu- 
tions in general are too big, have too many people, and offer no 
individual care. Foster homes have a great deal to offer to the 
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child fundamentally. They are difficult to find, however. 
People who would be ideal foster parents usually will prefer 
to adopt a child instead of taking one with the prospect of 
losing him again. If they take a child in foster care, agreeing 
to the condition that the child may be taken away from them 
for some reason outside of their control, they refrain consciously 
or unconsciously from getting too attached to the child. They 
are, therefore, more inclined to give up the child when he shows 
difficulties. Since all of these children show difficulties, they 
have to change their homes quite often and their difficulties 
increase. 

Possibly a solution of this problem could be found in placing 
the children in small institutions or in small groups within a 
larger institution, as has been attempted in the Hampstead Nurs- 
eries in England. The small group, varying in size according 
to the ages of the children, would be in the care of one profes- 
sional worker. One of the great drawbacks to this plan is the 
cost connected with it. It might be proved that it would be 
a worthwhile investment for the community if a study could 
be made comparing the cost and the success of such an institu- 
tion with the cost for the care of the great number of people 
in insane asylums or prisons as a result of insufficient and in- 
appropriate care in their infancy and childhood. 

The child* s dependency upon the mother 

Undoubtedly, it is the most favorable condition for the devel- 
opment of the baby if the mother is able to take care of him 
herself. The transition from being inside the mother to being 
outside is made gradually. The contact between mother and 
child is only partly disrupted by the process of birth. The 
baby can feel the familiar physical proximity when she holds 
him, nurses him, and carries him. 

The physical care which the baby gets is not only necessary 
for his survival, but also offers the best opportunity to establish 
a relationship between the child and his mother. As described 
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before, his relationship to her soon changes from a completely 
physical one to an affectionate one. He greets the mother with 
a smile, cries for her, or can be consoled by her. He becomes 
extremely responsive and sensitive to her moods, whether they 
be happy or unhappy ones. We can understand that the nurs- 
ing baby feels his mother's emotions very strongly. When the 
mother is sick, or greatly upset, the baby feels it. But even 
when he is not a breast baby, he will feel the mother's tension 
through the way in which she holds him. He is very sensitive 
and the tensing of her muscles may disturb him. Her grip, 
although only slightly firmer than usual, may hurt him. When 
the mother is preoccupied she may be impatient while he nurses 
or drinks the bottle. She may be absent-minded while she gives 
him his bath. She may get the water too hot or too cold, or 
let him slip in the tub — a very disturbing experience. 

Temperamental differences between mother and child 

Sometimes the relationship between mother and child is dis- 
turbed very early and continues so through no fault of any- 
one concerned. The mother is willing to take care of the baby, 
and the baby having no say anyway, remains helpless. There 
may be a temperamental difference between the baby and the 
mother which very soon makes for disagreement. The mother 
may be naturally slow while the baby is very active. The baby 
screams more easily, becomes upset more quickly if his bottle is 
not ready when he wants it, or if he is not taken up as soon 
as he feels the need for it. The slowness of the mother gives 
the baby the feeling that he is left starving, that the mother 
will never come. Or, the reverse may happen: The mother is 
active and quick; the baby is slow, and wants to take his time. 
He wants to feed slowly and this exasperates the mother. He 
is frightened by quick movements or by too much activity in 
talking, singing, and laughing at him. The speed of the mother 
is not his speed. He feels rushed, uneasy, and disturbed. These 
clashes of temperaments may pass unnoticed because very soon 
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the baby develops secondary reactions to the mother's behavior 
by becoming whiny, angry, aggressive, or exasperatingly slow 
and withdrawn. 

Originally, these reactions are due to constitutional differ- 
ences between mother and child. It may relieve the tension 
between mother and child to some degree if the mother, aware 
of this fact, controls herself consciously. However, she will 
most likely not be able to do much about it, because this attitude 
is a part of her makeup. 

Children can ^^read^' their mothers 

When the baby gets older, he becomes aware of the mother's 
facial expressions and of her voice. He will know how to read 
his mother's face when she approves or disapproves and will 
understand what she means whether it is expressed in words, 
gestures, or facial expression. This will be the case even when 
the mother consciously tries to suppress her real feelings. 

A little boy of two became unaccountably sad and de- 
pressed, and refused to eat. He cried constantly without 
being able to give any reason. Neither his mother nor any- 
one else in the house could explain what the source of his 
difficulty was. In discussing the situation with me, the 
mother mentioned that she, too, had been upset recently. 
She stayed in her room and cried a great deal but was care- 
ful not to let her little boy see her when she was upset. She 
had not realized that the boy had recognized her depression, 
even without seeing her cry. At the time when she was in 
that upset state she had temporarily withdrawn her attention 
from him, but we well know that even while she was with 
him she was preoccupied. The little boy reacted to her 
withdrawal by becoming depressed himself, reacting as if 
his mother had forsaken him. He probably felt that he had 
made her sad through his behavior and that she rejected him 
because of it. The mother was advised to spend as much 
time as possible with the little boy and to explain to him 
that she had been sad through no fault of his, that he was 
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a good boy, that she loved him and wanted to play with 
him. After a few days, mother and child came out of their 
depression and enjoyed each other. 

It may seem that the advice given to the mother to play and 
to be affectionate with her child is a rather superficial one. 
Actually, she was told to put on an act. This mother, however, 
was fond of her child and concerned about him, even while 
she was depressed. Once she made an effort toward him he 
responded and won the mother over to himself again. The 
act which she put on, consciously at first, changed into real 
feeling. 

The reason why children are upset when they see their mothers 
crying or upset, for no reason understandable to them, is mostly 
similar to this child's depression. The child feels guilty for 
some reason or other, and connects it with his mother's unhappy 
mood. He feels rejected and punished, especially when his 
efforts to reconcile her are ineffective. 

On the other hand, some children resort to naughtiness and 
become bothersome when they cannot get their mother's atten- 
tion otherwise: 

Jean, a girl, age two, after being put to bed, would ask 
every few minutes to go on the toilet. After her mother 
refused to come several times the child wet her bed. The 
mother became exasperated, scolded, spanked, and disre- 
garded her. Finally, she gave in to the child by coming to 
her when she called, but realizing that it did not change the 
child's attitude, she finally came to me for advice. It turned 
out that the mother was much upset about her own mother's 
death, which had occurred recently. The grandmother had 
lived near by; the child knew her well and was attached to 
her. She asked for her and was told that "Granny" had 
gone away on a trip. The mother was aware that she had 
unavoidably neglected the child during the grandmother's 
illness while she was taking care of her. Since her death 
the mother purposely avoided the child for fear that she 
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might break into tears when asked when "Granny" would 
come back, and what she would bring her. The surest way 
to get the mother to pay attention to her, as the little girl soon 
found out, was to ask to go to the bathroom. Then she knew 
that her mother would not send hex off by herself, but would 
take care of her. 

The child's anxiety increased at night when she was alone 
in her bed and could not see her mother. She was afraid that 
her mother would disappear like "Granny," and had con- 
stantly to reassure herself that she was around. In order 
to achieve this purpose she preferred to be punished and 
scolded by her mother instead of not seeing her at all. 

The mother was advised to tell the child that "Granny" 
was dead and would not come back, but that her mother would 
not go away. She realized that she would have to pay more 
attention to the child during the day, and at night it would 
be better if she stayed with her until she fell asleep, until the 
time when she would get over her anxiety. After two weeks 
she reported that the child had quieted down and did not 
call for her more than once or twice after being put to bed. 

The child's unwillingness to go to sleep was an expression 
of her anxiety about losing her mother, which was partly a 
reaction to the grandmother's death and partly a reaction 
to her mother's withdrawing from her. Her "making a nui- 
sance of herself was her effective way of obtaining her 
mother's attention. 

Anxious mothers 

An instance in which the child understood and reacted to 
the mother's real feelings, in spite of her attempt to deny 
them, was a little boy of three who was particularly anxious 
when climbing. He refused to go on stairs, to sit on the 
seesaw, or to go down the slide. The mother was disturbed 
about the timidity which he showed. She assured me that she 
tried to encourage him to do those things which he feared. 
Accidentally, I observed that the mother was unable to walk 
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down one flight of stairs herself, but she casually said that 
she hated stairs and preferred to wait for the elevator. It 
was clear that she did not succeed in disguising her feelings 
from the child; he was aware of her anxiety and refused to 
do the things which she was afraid to do herself. He con- 
cluded that those things must be dangerous if his mother, who 
was so big and strong, could not manage them. 

If the mother is anxious about health, the child will react to 
it by being anxious himself; if she is fussy about food, the child 
will be equally so. Any kind of anxiety which the mother 
has for herself or those around her will affect the child. 

Mothers have needsy too! 

The sensitivity which children acquire for their mothers be- 
comes a difficulty when the mother bestows a kind of affection 
upon the child for which he is not ready, or when she makes 
emotional demands upon him which he cannot fulfill. This 
became an obvious problem when fathers went to war, leaving 
their wives at home. It occurs in many other instances as well 
where the mother is separated from her husband. The women 
not only missed their husbands, who shared their responsibili- 
ties, but they felt anxious and emotionally and sexually frus- 
trated. They began unconsciously to look to their children 
for consolation and companionship. 

A boy, age five, became unmanageable both at home and in 
school. The mother reported, laughingly, that her son had 
told the servants that they should not require him to do 
things because he "was the boss''. The mother praised his 
gentlemanlike behavior toward herself when he held her 
coat, pushed in her chair for her when they went to the 
restaurant, and played the host when she had friends in for 
cocktails. She enjoyed and encouraged this behavior, allow- 
ing him to play at being "the boss'*. The child, however, took 
his role seriously and was unable to change back into the 
five-year-old manner when it was appropriate for him to do 
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so. He refused to do anything or learn anything which 
fitted his age. He did not play with the other children and 
could not follow orders. He learned none of the reading, 
writing, counting, painting, climbing or building which the 
other children did. His playing at being grown-up, which his 
mother favored in him, prevented him from growing up. 

In another case, a mother who was separated from her 
husband, came to consult with me about her five-year-old 
child who "could not make up his mind whether he wanted 
to stay with her or with his father". In school he was with- 
drawn and unable to do anything. In discussing the situation 
with the mother it became apparent that she did not know 
whether she wanted the child to stay with her or not. She 
had placed the responsibility for making a decision upon the 
child, because she was unable to make it herself. Finally, she 
came to understand that she was the one to make this deci- 
sion, while the child was not. When she would decide what 
she wanted, the child would accept, or have to accept, her 
decision. In the meantime the child was only burdened and 
disturbed by the responsibility and the conflict which she had 
imposed upon him, so that he was unable "to do anything". 

Consistent attitudes help the child 

There are mothers who consciously make every effort to have 
their children grow up; unconsciously, they don't like it and 
would prefer them to remain infants. Actually, they want 
them to remain infants in some ways, but resent their depend- 
ence upon them in other ways. Such mothers express their 
conflicting wishes toward the children in inconsistent attitudes 
and quite naturally the children become confused. 

The following is a frequent occurrence in nursery schools: 
A mother brought her child to nursery school for the first 
time. In front of the child she said to the teacher: "I bring 
him here because I want him to go to school and to be with 
other children, but I know that he will not stay here. He 
never stays any place without me. He always follows me. 
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Whenever I go, he puts up a big howl/' Of course the child 
started to cry as soon as the mother wanted to leave. He 
knew what she really expected him to do. Consciously she 
wanted the child to go to school; unconsciously she wanted 
him to remain her baby a little while longer. The result of 
this contradictory behavior was that she made it difficult for 
the child to want to go to school and be able to enjoy it. 

This situation can be handled when the teacher gets a chance 
to speak with the mother without having the child around. If 
well prepared by the teacher's suggestions, the mother will 
usually be able to get the child to want to stay in school even 
after the mother leaves. 

Sometimes a mother openly shows her disappointment when 
the child willingly stays in school without crying, from the very 
beginning. At the end of the day one mother rushed towards 
her baby and exclaimed, "Darling, did you miss me?" The 
mother obviously was resentful that her child had a good time 
without her; she had the need to be the one and only important 
person in his life. By her reaction she makes the child feel 
guilty about liking other people; she ties him to herself, and 
disturbs his relationship to others. 

Another mother complains about her child's backwardness 
in everything. She has, however, not yet made an attempt to 
get the child toilet trained because "he is such a baby," but 
keeps him diapered, although the child is four years old. In 
keeping him "such a baby" in this respect, she prevents him 
from making progress in this as well as in other things. The 
same is true about the two-year-old boy who hardly walks and 
is apathetic and retarded. His mother prefers to feed him the 
bottle, because he takes too long with other food and spills it. 
So he remains a bottle baby, although in other ways his mother 
is impatient for him to grow up. 

The reasons for this inconsistent behavior can be varied. 
Whatever they are, their origin lies in the mother's needs, with- 
out considering those of the child. 
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A mother of five children has repeated a peculiar pattern 
with all of them. She is most affectionate and takes good 
care of them as long as they are babies. As soon as they 
become two-and-a-half or three years old, she loses interest 
in them. She manages to become pregnant again, and as 
soon as the new baby arrives, she rejects the older child com- 
pletely. Explaining that she does not have time to take 
care of both children, she boards the older one in a foster 
home. With the next baby, the same thing happens when 
he gets into the more independent stage. This mother is 
only interested in the babies as long as they are completely 
dependent upon her. She loses every interest when they are 
about to become independent human beings. The babies, 
however, are unhappy about the incomprehensible, sudden 
rejection, and the loss of love. For the rest of their lives 
they crave the mother love which they have experienced for 
only such a short time. No other woman is ever accepted 
as a mother substitute by any one of them. They are eter- 
nally longing to be together with their mother again. Their 
development is retarded from the time of their rejection. 
They remain babies in their attitudes toward people— in the 
way they walk, talk, and wet the bed. They remain at the 
stage at which they were when mother sent them away. They 
want to return, or to retain that state in which they were happy 
living with their mother and being loved by her. 

Children pushed into independence 

In contrast to the mothers who have their only satisfactory 
relationships with babies before they become independent, are 
those mothers who want their children to be independent as soon 
as possible. They do not want to be bothered with the care of 
the baby. They are, for instance, annoyed about the inability 
of the children to dress or undress themselves. Suddenly they 
make up their minds that the child will have to learn to do this 
by himself, regardless of whether or not he is physically and 
emotionally ready to do so. They leave him alone for hours to 
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dress or eat, or scold him for not being quick enough. The 
mother's refusal to help the child disturbs him and makes him 
obstinate in his desire to force the mother to take care of him 
as she did before. Very often these same mothers would not 
allow the child to help dress or undress himself when he was 
younger because the clumsy help of the child disturbed the 
mother by interfering with the tasks being done as quickly as 
possible. After successfully having prevented the child from 
learning how to dress himself, they now try to force him to 
do so. They have no understanding of what the child wants 
to do or is able to do, nor when he is ready for a new step. 

The sudden decisions to force the child into independence 
occur frequently when the mother is about to have another 
baby or after the young baby has just arrived. They feel, then, 
that they cannot possibly take care of two babies, and want 
the older one to be able to dress himself, to feed himself, and 
to be toilet-trained in a very short time. As a result, these 
children feel that their independence is imposed upon them 
because mother prefers the baby and does not want to take care 
of them. They become jealous, refuse to do what they are asked 
to do, and remain babies longer than they would ordinarily. 
Both conditions, the mothers' desire to keep their children in 
the baby state as long as possible and other mothers' desire 
to make them independent before they are ready for it, are 
disturbing to the children in their development and retard them 
considerably. Sometimes the mothers succeed in getting their 
children to be independent and they are proud of it. There 
are, however, other implications which the mother is less pleased 
about without knowing that she has brought about those 
difficulties herself. 

For example, the mother of a six-year-old girl came to see 
me because she was unable to manage her, though the child 
was extremely intelligent and precocious in many ways. The 
mother explained that the child would refuse to hold on to 
her hand or to follow her orders in crossing the streets. The 
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child would run across a street heedless of cars. She was 
unmanageable in traveling by bus or subway, tearing through 
the car and annoying other people. In school she would do 
what she chose to do herself but refused to take any orders 
from the teacher or to do what the other children did if she 
didn't feel like it. The mother reported that the child was 
also extremely independent in other ways. She had dressed 
herself when she was two, could feed herself at a very early 
age, was quite pleased when left alone, and would play by 
herself for hours. She loved to do work around the house — 
clean, dust, and cook, as long as no one asked her to do 
anything. She had to do it of her own free will. It seemed 
that this little girl had taken her independence more seriously 
and more completely than the mother intended. If she was 
going to take the responsibility for feeding and dressing her- 
self, keeping herself occupied, and taking over duties in the 
house, she was going to behave altogether like a grown person 
who, in her mind, did not take orders from anybody. It 
was difficult to reverse this situation. It did not seem likely 
that the child would allow herself to become dependent 
again after she had experienced independence for so long. 

The mother finally gave us the clue to the approach to the 
child, in mentioning that the child did not need any kind 
of affection. The mother appeared to be a rather cool person 
who would not press her affection on the child, if refused. 
Yet we felt that affection was the only thing which she could 
offer the child which the child could not give herself. She 
was advised to hug or kiss the child when the occasion war- 
ranted it, even if the child made her own little move of rejec- 
tion as she usually did. It was pointed out to the mother 
that it was the adult who had to make the first step; only she 
could arouse the need for affection in the child. When the 
child would become more attached to her, in the sense of 
being dependent upon her love, which she did not seem to 
be up to this point, it was to be expected that she would need 
her approval and would be more willing to be obedient. In 
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this child the effects of independence only showed in self- 
will and lack of obedience. 

When I saw the mother again after several months' inter- 
val she reported that she was getting along better with the 
child, who loved to surprise her by doing her favors in fixing 
up the house or washing the dishes for her. She also reported 
that she functioned in school only when the teacher singled 
her out by giving her special tasks and responsibilities. It 
seemed that the child responded well to the attention which 
the mother gave her; she did not give up her independent, 
adult behavior but used it in order to please the ones she 
liked and in order to win their approval. 

A somewhat older child (ten years) who was made inde- 
pendent at a young age equally as successfully, not only 
reacted by disregarding the parents' or the teacher's author- 
ity, but would rebel against any kind of authority. She lived 
only by her own desires and instincts, protecting herself effi- 
ciently against whoever opposed her, whether it was at home, 
at school, or on the street. She went so far as to take whatever 
she wanted wherever she found it; she stole money and small 
objects from the stores, went to the movies, played hookey 
from school and succeeded in having sexual contacts wherever 
it seemed feasible. She became thoroughly delinquent. She 
was helpless in only one thing — like a baby, she wet her bed. 
It was probably her good fortune that she developed this 
symptom because it was the one thing which made her willing 
to accept treatment, which gradually gave her the security 
to which she was entitled according to her age. 

Untying the apron strings 

The struggle between mother and child for the dependence, 
or independence, which fits the child's age and satisfies the 
desire of the mother goes on from birth to the time when the 
child is truly grown up. There are mothers who are worried 
about their six-year-old girls because they do not have any boy 
friends, and there are the complaints of the mothers of the girl 
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of eighteen that she has a boy friend and gets "too involved". 
There is the mother who forces her four-year-old child to go 
alone to school, which he does, although he is scared to death. 
In contrast to him, a boy of eight is extremely withdrawn in 
school because he feels that he is different from the other 
children. They are allowed to come to school alone while he, 
living only around the comer, is brought to school and called 
for by his mother or other designated adult. There is the sixteen- 
year-old girl who is chaperoned everywhere she goes, while the 
mother is complaining that Lily doesn't know how to spend 
her money. Whenever she has a chance she buys nail polish, 
powder, and lipstick which the mother considers unsuitable for 
a young girl. 

It cannot always be considered the mother's fault when these 
mistakes in education occur. Very often it is the mother's own 
life which is unhappy and unsatisfactory, so she comes to look 
upon the child as the fulfillment of her own needs. She demands 
from the child what she could not get from her own mother or 
from her husband. She wants the daughter or the son to do 
what she wanted to do herself, or she forces them, unconsciously, 
to repeat her own unhappy childhood. Some of the most com- 
mon remarks which we get when we advise parents to give their 
children something which they want badly, to allow them to do 
the things which they desire, or not to ask them to do things 
which they resent doing, are: "I didn't have it, and I wanted 
it all my life so she (or he) shouldn't get it," or, "I didn't do 
it, so why should he?" or, "I had to do it, so why shouldn't 
she?" "I couldn't get it," or "It didn't hurt me to do it." In 
questioning the parent somewhat further, we may find out that it 
did hurt rather badly at the time it happened "not to have" or 
to "have to do" certain things but, as they say, they got over 
it, and they expect that their children would, too. 

On the other side are the parents who want their children 
to have and to do whatever they, the parents, missed so badly 
without realizing that their children want other things than they 
did. They do not realize that parents and children belong to 
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different generations. Times change, and what seemed to be 
justified in their youth is not the common attitude now. They 
are hurting their children more than they realize by not taking 
into consideration their different individualities as well as the 
attitude of their contemporaries. Mothers have the tendency 
to continue in some way, either following, improving, or con- 
tradicting, the course of their own lives in their children. Chil- 
dren have their own needs. From the first day on they let their 
mothers know what those needs are. As they get older their 
desires become more complex and more difficult to fulfill. How- 
ever, when the mother is willing to learn from the child and to 
follow his lead in his training and education, they may all live 
happily ever after. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There are a great many sayings to the effect that "mother 
knows best". But does she really? 

Certainly the relationship between the mother and the young 
child is of paramount importance in the child's development. 
The love of the care-taking person, preferably the mother, is 
indispensable for the infant. Lack of love is the one short- 
coming in an infant's life which cannot be remedied. Yet — 
mother-love does not prevent the mother from making mistakes. 

On the one hand, the mother's relationship to the child is col- 
ored and sometimes distorted by her own emotional needs which 
do not necessarily coincide with the needs of the child. On the 
other hand, the needs of the child and the demands of civiliza- 
tion are difEcult to coordinate. Educating a child means bend- 
ing and curbing his instincts to the demands of society. Since 
every mother went through this process, becoming this way a 
civilized person of the twentieth century herself, her feelings for 
the needs of the child are blurred by her own education; she 
necessarily became estranged from her own instincts and there- 
fore also from those of the child. There are people who seem 
to have an intuitive understanding for the needs of children. 
They are often simple, uneducated people, unaffected by any 
doubts over their ideas on the upbringing of children. They 
accept without hesitation what rules have been handed down to 
them by their mothers and apply them to their children. Some- 
times their rules are sanitary and reasonable, sometimes they 
are unhygienic and unreasonable — and we would call them 
superstitious. 

We live in a period which has frequently been called "The 
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Age of Science". Science has become a part of our thinking 
and of our culture. We examine traditions and instincts and try 
to explain them scientifically. We do not take any of these 
concepts for granted and we do not trust them as implicitly any- 
more as people did some generations ago and as some people 
do even now. Because we do not trust them, we cannot use tra- 
ditional concepts nor instinctual understanding with conviction. 
We look to science to guide us in our handling of children; 
we attempt to replace tradition and instinctual understanding 
with medicine and psychology — ^which are part of our present 
cultural pattern. 

We learn from the obstetrician what pregnant women should 
do or not do, the pediatrician and the baby nurse advise us how 
best to take care of the baby, and psychologists tell us what to 
expect from the child, and how to handle him. 

Through scientifically observing the child we learn what 
is best for him. We learn about his instincts, needs, and dis- 
turbances. We learn when and how to educate in order to secure 
the child's physical and mental health on which his happiness 
depends. 

The child's needs are different according to his age. When 
his needs are satisfied he is happy; whatever he does or learns 
to do is intended to satisfy a need; once he has mastered an 
activity, he turns to another one. Thus, activities and needs are 
interdependent and gradually change the child's complete help- 
lessness and dependence into his own abilities and independence. 

Different needs and activities are centered around different 
areas of the body. The infant's first activity serves his most 
important need, i.e., food intake; his pleasures are derived 
from the area of his mouth. The somewhat older child adds to 
the pleasures of sucking those of holding and grasping, which 
satisfies his need to use and control his muscles. We shall 
attempt to show in the following chapters what needs the child 
has, how he depends for their satisfaction upon his surroundings 
and how he gradually through his activities learns to take care 
of himself. 
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Chapter Three 

DEVELOPMENT OF MOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 

Eating 

^^The way to a child's heart'' 

The first activity which the child performs is sucking and 
swallowing; later, when teething sets in, biting and chewing 
are added. Eating in itself is a necessary and if undisturbed, 
a pleasant activity for the infant as well as for grown-up people. 
Pleasant feelings are centered in and around the mouth during 
infancy more than at any other time of life. As soon as the 
baby is able to grasp, he takes hold of things and puts them into 
his mouth. The baby has a tendency to try every object in his 
mouth and, according to its being tasty or untasty, he gets a first 
conception of good and bad. Certain expressions in grown-up 
language still remind of this origin of good and bad: Somebody 
is "sweet" or he makes a "sour face", he feels or cries "bitterly". 
If something tastes bad or hurts by being too hot, too cold, too 
salty, or too sweet, the baby spits it out furiously, cries, and 
may become afraid to run the risk of repeating such an unpleas- 
ant experience. 

The younger the baby is, the more sensitive he is. A bottle 
which is given too hot, the baby's body being held too firmly 
while being fed, or pouring the milk down the baby's throat 
too fast through a nipple which is too large, or frustrating the 
child by having the milk come too slowly — all of these experi- 
ences may disturb the baby's pleasure in eating. The unpleas- 
antness connected with the feeding disturbs him in this vital 
activity. In order to preserve the undisturbed activity in eat- 
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ing we have to protect the child from unpleasant experiences 
with his food. 



Sucking 

A certain amount of sucking is necessary for the child; he 
needs it to develop his mouth muscles and at the same time he 
derives from it emotional satisfaction. We are impressed 
at the wisdom of nature which provides a premium — ^that of 
pleasure — for performing vital activities. Most infants do not 
get a sufficient amount of sucking while nursing or while drink- 
ing from the bottle. The European peasants used to give the 
infant a piece of cloth dipped in sugar water, a crust of bread 
soaked in milk or a rubber nipple to suck on. They took it for 
granted that the infant needed to have his sucking pleasure 
and his sucking activity. Although we shudder at this unsani- 
tary custom, we must also admit its value. We arrive — ^after 
disastrous attempts to stop the infant from sucking outside his 
feeding times — at the conclusion that we had better give in, 
let the child lead the way in showing us what he needs and for 
once admit that the old people were right after all. The only 
thing we can do is to provide the child with more hygienic 
means of sucking. We may allow him to nurse longer — 
provided he does not pinch the mother — he may play with the 
nipple on the bottle or with a similarly shaped flexible toy 
as long as he likes to, most likely until he falls asleep. A bottle 
with sugar water will satisfy him at times. 

When the infant's pleasure in food intake and sucking is dis- 
turbed, his main source of satisfaction is taken away from him, 
he is unhappy. The effects of this deprivation make themselves 
felt for a long time: 

A boy of four-and-one-half years was conspicuous because 
of his constant readiness to cry. He was underweight and 
a very "bad eater". The history revealed that he had been a 
"biter", i.e., he had pinched his mother's breasts while nurs- 
ing. According to the mother's report, "either he cried 
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because he did not get enough'', or she "cried because he 
hurt" her. After one week the nurse brought the baby, telling 
her that she "must feed the baby because he is starving". 
The mother flatly refused to let the baby have the breast ever 
again. This early frustration was followed by a complete 
rejection of the child by the mother who placed him with 
foster parents when he was an infant. In spite of their efforts, 
the baby remained undernourished and unhappy. His eat- 
ing was disturbed from that time on. He remained a hungry, 
crying baby. He reacted to every unpleasantness with the 
same helpless hungry cry, with which he faintly had pro- 
tested as an infant. In order to restore his eating ability 
it would be necessary to "spoil" such a child with food in 
every respect. He needs a great deal of affection, especially 
during feeding; every whim of his, as to what, when and how 
to eat should be followed, in addition to tempting him with 
food. The concern, tolerance and affection which should be 
combined with the food that is offered, might have the desired 
effect of bringing his appetite back to normal again and 
to give him a friendlier outlook on life. 

Thumbsucking 

The infant has his own way to satisfy his sucking needs, he 
has his thumb. Thumbsucking is the baby's natural way in 
which he provides the necessary amount of sucking for him- 
self. There are some babies who prefer their thumb, one or 
two other fingers, or their whole hand to anything else which 
may be offered them for sucking purposes. In that case there 
is nothing else to do but to leave them alone. The problems of 
persistent thumbsucking are not caused by their ever getting 
into the habit of it, but often by being disturbed in it. 

It is possible to frighten children away from sucking by 
punishing them for it or by putting some bad tasting stuff on 
their hands. Some time later parents may realize that the child 
has lost his pleasure in eating; they are not aware that their suc- 
cess in breaking the child from thumbsucking is also respon- 
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sible for the newly developed eating difficulty. Unpleasant 
mouth experiences connected with sucking are easily carried 
into all mouth activities, particularly feeding. Other children 
who seemingly give up thumbsucking without difficulty substi- 
tute it by lip, tongue or cheek sucking, which may not only lead 
to sores — which in turn make eating painful — it may also 
interfere with speech later on. 

In one girl, age six, who was brought for treatment because 
of a slight stammer, the effects of disturbed thumbsucking 
could be seen on all scores: This child had been warned and 
punished repeatedly to no avail for her persistent thumb- 
sucking. A tonsillectomy had to be performed when she was 
four years old. As it often happens with such children, 
she took the operation as a punishment, particularly for 
sucking her thumb, but also for eating badly and for whistling, 
which she enjoyed. All these activities were centered around 
her mouth. So was the operation, the after-effects of which 
made themselves felt in her throat while speaking and 
swallowing. During the next few days the child refused to 
take any food. Her nurse — ^the same one who had warned 
her about all her bad habits — decided to force the child to 
eat: holding her tightly on her lap, she forced the food down 
the child's throat against her helpless protests. The little 
girl was badly frightened and decided to give up all those 
bad habits from now on: she ate what she was asked to eat 
without making a fuss; she did not want to take any more 
chances to be painfully forced. She stopped whistling and 
gave up thumbsucking. It appeared, however, that these 
efforts were too much for her: she kept herself awake in order 
not to suck her thumb and acquired a sleeping disturbance, 
and she developed a stammer. During the course of treat- 
ment thumbsucking, together with all other disapproved 
mouth activities, were taken up again, when the child was 
assured that she would not be punished for it. The sleeping 
disturbance and the stammer disappeared shortly after thumb- 
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sucking was resumed. When the anxiety connected with the 
forbidden thumbsucking was alleviated, she was able to give 
it up easily, being now able to express what grievances she 
had in other more adequate ways. 

We may remember here that there are many people, adults 
as well as children, who in times of disappointment, frustration 
or loneliness, resort to eating; some people have at such times a 
special desire for sweets. Young children would, in situations 
like that, naturally resort to the old pleasure and consolation of 
thumbsucking. 

Any kind of forceful intervention in the child's need for 
sucking is dangerous; the child will continue to suck anyway, 
and this may disturb his well-being by making him anxious 
and dissatisfied. The more satisfactory the sucking process is 
for the child, the easier he will temporarily relinquish this activ- 
ity in exchange for another interest. By providing suckers 
for the infant, or lollipops for the older child, we may provide 
satisfactory sucking and temporary interruptions at the same 
time. When the child stops sucking, the sucker falls out of his 
mouth or he spits it out, and he most likely will go to sleep or 
forget about it; when the lollipop is finished, the child will 
equally turn his interest for a while to other things. 

If "successfully" prevented from sucking his thumb, the 
child may use an object — a blanket, a corner of a pillow, or the 
ear of a pet toy rabbit — and would react vehemently against 
the absence of this particular object; refusal to go to sleep with- 
out it or to leave the house without it may at times become most 
disturbing to both parents and child. Obviously, the thumb 
would have been a less disturbing object for sucking, if for no 
other reason than because it is always at hand and can be 
washed. 

The question of how to break children from consistent thumb 
sucking cannot be answered generally. The reasons for it 
would consist of two parts: One is an actual disturbance — dis- 
satisfaction, disappointment, frustration — ^which the child is 
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suffering from at the present moment. The other would have to 
be found in the child's history, which would tell us whether the 
child was frustrated in his need for sucking, whether he was 
actually starved, or whether the sucking represents a disturb- 
ance in his relationship to his mother. 

The method of preventing the child from sucking, by tying 
his hands, putting on mittens, or giving him cuffs which make 
it impossible for him to get his hands to his mouth, is not 
only cruel, but has far-reaching damaging consequences. The 
child who is prevented from getting his hands to his mouth in 
such a way is prevented from using his hands at all at a time 
when he needs to develop his ability to grasp and touch things. 
Such children may become either extremely passive and inhib- 
ited or, protesting with helpless rage against such treatment, 
they may become extremely aggressive. Either one of these 
reactions, if continued into later life, becomes the basis of 
severely disturbed personalities. 

Biting and Chewing 

In the same way in which the baby has a need to suck, he 
develops a need to bite when he cuts his teeth; he has the urge 
to bite everything and everybody. Babies bite when they want 
to kiss, when they want to express love as well as when they 
are angry and want to express aggression. They bite in play- 
fulness as a kind of biting exercise in the same way in which 
they would repeat a newly acquired skill over and over again. 
The people whom they bite reject them more or less vigorously, 
sometimes punish them and may let them know rather definitely 
that they object to being bitten. The baby learns in that way 
that his biting is considered an act of hostility and may pro- 
ceed in using it as such, or stop biting altogether. Nursery 
school teachers sometimes complain that the children bite each 
other vigorously. There may be one biter who uses the biting 
as a means of approach as well as defense or aggression. Once 
the habit of biting is started in a group, most of the children take 
to it and bite each other at any occasion. In order to change 
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the biting attacks of these children, we would explain to them 
that they should ask the teacher's help for what they want, 
and we would show them that telling the other child what he 
wants might help solve the situation. However, the child may 
not be able to use this adult approach. We shall have to 
expect that the child may hit, spit, or yell instead. Unless we 
allow these children to express their hostility somehow, they 
would not be able to give up biting entirely as a means of 
aggression, especially since speech at this age is not an entirely 
satisfactory means of expression. 

It seems to be very difficult to explain to children that some- 
thing may be a matter of degrees. When we forbid or prevent 
a child from using his hands for the purpose of putting them 
into his mouth, he may be disturbed in using his hands alto- 
gether. If we forbid a child to bite us in the rather angry 
and sudden way as we likely would when frightened ourselves 
by the sudden pain of the bite, we may frighten him so much 
that he may stop biting altogether. We know children who 
refuse to bite solid food. Sometimes they have been biters 
while still nursing at their mother's breasts. Sometimes they 
have been forbidden at a later point to hurt the younger baby, 
an older child, or an adult, by biting. These children are 
sometimes called "lazy eaters". There is hardly any such thing. 
When children are inhibited in biting or chewing their food, they 
are disturbed in one of the vital activities and offer good reasons 
for us to be worried about them. 

Four-year-old Billie was one of those children who refused 
to chew any food. In general, he was a great fighter and 
would constantly go around hitting other children. While 
sitting at the table he would not put his food into his mouth, 
but play with his fork. Eventually, he would point to the 
nursery school teacher's arm with his fork and stick it lightly 
with his fork and say, "I will eat your arm". Noticing the 
friendly attitude of the teacher, he would become more 
daring and stab more vigorously, but without hurting, at 
different parts of the teacher's body, constantly declaring. 
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"Now Pm going to eat your foot", "Now Fm going to eat 
your breasts", "Now Fm going to eat your eye, your nose", 
etc. After several days he would, after each part of the 
teacher which he designated for his food, take a real bite 
from his plate, substituting the food for the teacher's body. 
He overcame his inhibition to bite and to chew by being 
allowed in a playful way to act out his "cannibalistic" 
tendencies. 

Such "cannibalism" in children is not entirely strange to 
ourselves. It is probably we ourselves who teach the children 
those ways by expressing our love and affection for them in 
terms like: "I am going to take a bite of you", or "I am going 
to eat you up". Some adults like to play with children at 
being ferocious animals or terrible giants who are going to eat 
them up. These expressions, however, frighten young children 
because they are not quite sure whether the adults are going to 
do it or not, since such tendencies are not so far removed from 
their own fantasies. 

Some children have the habit of keeping their food in their 
mouths for a long time without swallowing it. Some of them 
will even take their afternoon nap or go to sleep at night with 
food under their tongues or in their cheeks. Very often this 
may be a sign of their having been prevented from spitting 
the food out when they felt like it. They keep it in their mouths 
for fear of punishment. At other times they keep it in their 
mouths and enjoy the pleasure of sucking it for lack of some- 
thing else. It may, however, happen, that these reasons are 
not the only ones, but that this habit of holding food in their 
mouths is representative of a fantasy which the child may, to 
some degree, act out with himself. 

A little girl of two would keep the food in her mouth 
although she was asked to spit it out if she did not want to 
swallow it; she refused to do so. Sometime later the child 
told the mother, who was pregnant, that the food ball which 
she kept carefully in her mouth would develop into a baby. 
She wanted to preserve it and let it grow in her mouth instead 
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of swallowing it down in her stomach where she had been 
told babies grew. A clarification of her error and the present 
of a doll made it unnecessary for her to continue with the 
fantasy game acted out by hoarding the food in her mouth. 

There are children who refuse to chew their food and only 
swallow liquids. In some cases this attitude goes along with an 
inability to talk. The reason for this inability is difficult to 
diagnose. It need not necessarily always be an emotional 
reason. When the inability to talk goes along with the inability 
to chew, it can be a sign of an organic disturbance and it might 
be advisable, therefore, to consult a child neuropsychiatrist 
about it. 

The child learns by tasting and touching things 

His mouth is, for the child, not only the instrument of food 
intake, but it is also the tool to help him explore his surround- 
ings. The child puts everything into his mouth which is within 
his reach. He puts his fingers, hands, and toes into his mouth, 
which is one of his ways of exploring his body and getting 
acquainted with it. He sucks the pillow, the blanket, his rattle, 
his spoon, a ring. He tries things out with his mouth. As soon 
as he is able to move about, he touches things with his hands 
and tries them with his mouth — ^touch, taste, and smell are 
equally important to him. The distinction between dirty and 
clean does not exist. There is no feeling of disgust. Every- 
thing that he can pick up and hold, he tries to feel and eat — 
feces and urine included. The child who tastes his urine and 
feces is not going to really eat it and surely will not like it; 
he will usually stop by himself. In those children who con- 
tinue to play with their feces and who continue to eat it at three 
and four years, there is an indication of a serious emotional 
disturbance which should be brought to the attention of a 
psychiatrist. 

We find that children of three years or even later, gleefully 
compare food with feces and urine which they refuse to eat or 
touch. At the same time they eat the food thus compared 
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entirely undisturbed. Somewhat later or intermittently they 
may refuse to eat the same food because it reminds them of 
"dudu". They take over the reaction of the people around 
them and develop a feeling of disgust. Only gradually the 
child learns to distinguish between things which are supposed 
to be put into his mouth and those which are not considered 
fit for this purpose. 

The child who has been frightened while trying something in 
his mouth in an experimental way may easily have difficulty in 
trying new foods; he might prefer to eat what he knows already. 
This will be equally true when the child is scolded because he 
puts something into his mouth which is not supposed to be eaten, 
as when the child is frightened by the taste itself. 

An extreme example of this is a little boy who at the age 
of two, sitting at table with the adults, would beg to be given 
a taste of anything grown-up people would have. Among 
other things, he wanted to try the mustard which was on the 
table. The mother who was generally annoyed about the 
child's attitude of wanting to try everything, thought that 
this would be a good occasion to break the child from his 
annoying habit and decided to let him taste a spoonful of 
mustard. The little boy was stunned by the biting taste, spit 
the mustard out furiously, and cried bitterly. From that time 
on, this child refused to take any new food and he also reacted 
with vomiting to any food which was forced upon him. The 
mother tried to cope with this new diflBculty in an ecpially 
cruel way in which she had tried to stop the child in his 
curiosity. Upon the advice of an old family doctor she 
proceeded to make the baby take back the food which he had 
just thrown up. The results of this experience were dis- 
astrous for the child, not only as far as his relationship to 
food was concerned, but also in his relationship to his mother 
and people in general. The mother who had treated him so 
cruelly became as dangerous as the stunning taste of the 
mustard. She became as distasteful as the thrown-up food 
which she forced him to eat. The relationship to her 
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became fundamentally disturbed from that time on. She had 
betrayed him, tortured him, and his faith in her was shat- 
tered for good. His relationship to people became equally 
disturbed. He became distrustful, suspicious, had no friends, 
. while at the same time, he craved affection. The experience 
of this mustard incident became symbolic of his relationship 
with people. Since it was symbolic also for the attitude of 
the mother to the child, it cannot be considered a single inci- 
dent, but just one of the many which, therefore, had a greater 
importance than could be understood at the short moment in 
which it happened. 

Adventures in eating 

The time when the baby is started in trying out new foods is 
a rather crucial one. It is important to make the transition 
from milk to other foods a pleasant one for the child, to make 
the food as pleasant to the child's taste as possible. Some 
babies are reluctant to try any new food, others take it will- 
ingly. For the mother or the nurse there is nothing else to do 
but to try and try again without attempting to force the child. 
Forcing the baby to try new and unknown food, to cram it down 
his throat against his will can disturb his pleasure in eating 
and may result in his refusing to take any new food. 

Many eating difficulties later on can be traced back to the 
time when new foods were introduced against the child's will 
and feeding became an issue and a constant battle between 
mother and child. 

The baby who is frightened to put something into his mouth, 
be it his thumb or a pebble on the beach, will be more likely to 
refuse to experiment with his mouth, for fear of being scolded 
again. It is therefore important to allow the child the use of 
his mouth for reconnoitering purposes. 

Many mothers are concerned about their children's refusal 
to eat a variety of foods which, according to the pediatrician, 
would provide the necessary food values in vitamins, sugar, fat, 
etc. Generally, we consider children who do have food fads 
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and avoid a small or large number of foods as already dis- 
turbed in their eating habits. Yet, the concern of their mothers 
about it which makes them force the children to take the food 
against their will does not improve the situation at all. Chil- 
dren who starve themselves are indeed very rare. If they refuse 
food to the point of starvation it is a sign of deep emotional 
disturbance which should be attended to by a doctor. On the 
other hand, in our experience, the children whose mothers com- 
plain about their eating difficulties are mostly rather well fed. 
They may use their food fads as a means to annoy their mother 
and to worry her because they know that she would be con- 
cerned if they did not eat. 

Dr. Clara Davis of Winnetka and Anna Freud in Vienna, 
made experiments letting children select their own foods. 
In a nursery school in Vienna, conducted by Anna Freud, a 
table was set with a variety of foods. There were little pieces 
of crackers, bread, white and rye, with butter, without butter, 
with jam, marmalade, slices of hard boiled eggs, slices of cold 
cuts, little pieces of sugar, chocolate, candy, ham, bacon, slices 
of apple, pear, orange, etc. There were drinks to choose from 
like fruit juice, milk, chocolate milk, water, orange juice. The 
table was so low that the two-year-old children could reach it 
without any help. An attending person would help them to 
take what they wanted. The children were allowed to eat at 
all times until about an hour before lunch and whatever they 
wanted. It turned out that children who would at first start to 
take nothing but one kind of food, would eventually add another 
one to it, or let the first one go and take something else instead. 
They somehow seemed to know pretty well what they wanted. 
It also was interesting to see that their appetites at the main 
mealtime were in no way disturbed. They ate perhaps more 
than they usually would, but certainly not less. This experi- 
ment was interesting from two angles. One was that the chil- 
dren apparently have a certain idea, an instinct, rather, of the 
kinds of food which they needed most and also, that their appe- 
tites were apparently not necessarily disturbed by eating in 
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between mealtimes, but that they could even be stimulated. 
Before long these children chose a well balanced nutritious diet. 
Even without conducting such an experiment, by observing the 
children, we know that they have certain preferences for foods 
at certain times. We know so-called chalk eaters, children who 
would eat the egg shells or take the plaster from the walls near 
their beds. When we are aware of those habits it is obvious 
that the children need calcium and we should provide calcium 
tablets. There are children who need a great deal of sugar 
and others who need starches, or others who crave some kinds 
of acids. They eat lemons or pickles. The necessity to eat just 
certain foods because they are nutritious is apparently supple- 
mented by the instinct of the child for the kinds of food his 
body needs. 

Regularity of mealtimes 

This experiment shows also, that the idea of a rigid meal 
schedule which is supposed to create the best conditions for the 
child's appetite is rather doubtful. Pediatricians dealing with 
infants especially have gone from one extreme to the other. 
Some would advocate rigid schedules; others would suggest to 
leave them out completely. When the infant is fed before he 
is hungry, he will refuse the food and not enjoy it. When he 
is fed when he is over-hungry he will feed too fast or be so 
exhausted by crying beforehand, that he will not take a suffi- 
cient amount of food. It seems the natural thing to do to watch 
the baby's need for food when he is hungry and most able and 
willing to take his food and to regulate his mealtimes according 
to his needs. The idea to leave schedules out completely 
seems unfriendly towards the mother who in this way would be 
deprived of any kind of freedom to move about. Rigid sched- 
ules seem to be cruel towards the infant as long as they would 
be regulated according to some adult's idea instead of being 
regulated to the needs of the child. However, within a com- 
paratively short time the child regulates his meals anjrway, and 
a schedule which satisfies both mother and child can be found. 
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if the mother spends a few weeks in watching carefully the 
child's feeding needs and follows them. The time which she 
spends in the beginning will save her lots of time and trouble 
with a future feeding problem. 

These rigidities of schedules in mealtimes account for the 
eating difficulties of some children at a later age who refuse to 
eat at mealtimes. If we try to let these children take their own 
foods in between mealtimes, we find they take sufficient food 
then, and eventually get back to regular meals. 

A little girl, age six, who used to sit for hours at her break- 
fast and, therefore, always came late to school, was very 
much disturbed about this. She was unhappy because she 
was late, cross and angry and unable to concentrate. The 
mother was advised to let the child go to school in time 
whether she had finished her breakfast or not. The school 
promised to allow the child to go into the school kitchen and 
to get a snack there, whenever she wanted. The teacher told 
her secretly that she could go up into the kitchen whenever 
she was hungry but she had to keep it a secret. The secret, 
as well as the exception granted to her, gave her a pleasure 
in this eating situation which she had not experienced until 
then. It became a feast for her to get her breakfast in school. 
The mother was furthermore advised to drop the ceremonial 
of mealtimes as much as possible. She was advised to allow 
the child to go into the kitchen and get some food on the side 
without her "permission''. Shortly after this procedure was 
started, the mother reported that the child did not only eat 
in between mealtimes, but also at mealtimes, and had 
resumed having breakfast at home. 

This procedure is not generally advisable. It can, however, 
be one way in which eating difficulties can be overcome if they 
originally had been due to a discrepancy between the schedule 
which the child would have needed and the schedule which was 
imposed upon him. 

Regularity of mealtimes is, however, one of the living pat- 
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terns of family life which give the child a certain sense of 
security. 

A boy of nine was a neglected child who spent his time 
on the street, providing his own meals. When he was taken 
care of in a foster home he continued to live as he used to, 
never attending any of the family meals, but raiding the 
refrigerator when he felt like it. As he became attached to 
the people he lived with, he realized that he need not take 
care of himself, that food was provided for him, and he 
finally attended the family meals. In this way he accepted 
the security which was offered to him. 

The infant feels insecure when his needs are not fulfilled 
immediately, because he does not foresee that they ever will be 
satisfied. The older child, however, derives a feeling of 
security from being able to anticipate when certain things are 
going to happen: when he is over two years old he wants to 
know when he is fed, when he is going to sleep, when mother 
will be home, when he is going to have his bath. Children who 
grow up in irregular households seldom feel secure. Actually, 
regularity of mealtimes is the key to the regularity of the 
household. 

Table manners 

One of the rituals on which we insist in our society is table 
manners. We want the children to bring their food to their 
mouths in the way in which we are used to it, and which we 
consider the proper one. Mostly it consists in bringing food 
to your mouth with the help of an instrument instead of with 
your fingers. This is merely a matter of customs, and there 
are plenty of countries in which it is considered good manners 
to use your fingers for eating. All babies want to touch their 
food with their hands as they like to touch everything else which 
is within their reach. As a rule, there are two valid reasons 
for a baby not to be allowed to touch something. One reason 
is because the thing which they would like to touch is dirty, the 
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other one because it is considered dangerous. You are not 
supposed to touch the radiator because it is hot, the scissors, 
because they cut, the piece of glass on the street because it is 
dirty and cuts. You are not supposed to pick up pebbles and 
put them in your mouth because you might swallow them and 
they might hurt you. All the things which the child is for- 
bidden to touch seem to be "unfriendly". One reason why the 
child would want to touch them is because he also wants to 
take them into his mouth. When it becomes forbidden to touch 
the food it appears that the quality of danger or dirt becomes 
connected with the food. The baby, therefore, is justified when 
he refuses to take into his mouth what he is not supposed to 
touch, since many times he is forbidden to touch things because 
he is not supposed to take them into his mouth. 

Ronny, a little boy of four, had innumerable food fads. 
He would take milk, bread, butter and bacon, but refused 
to eat anything else. To accept any other kind of food was 
a constant struggle between him and his mother. When put 
into a nursery school group with other children he was given 
all the food which all the other children had. He used his 
food in order to play with it, messing it around on his plate, 
putting his hands into it, smearing his plate with it, his tray, 
the table and himself and, incidentally, licking his dirty 
fingers. He became more and more interested to try dif- 
ferent kinds of food with his hands, and finally started eating 
them in a completely messy way. He was allowed to do so 
for a prolonged period in order to get over his unwillingness 
to eat things which he had not tried with his hands before. 
The messing around with the food allowed him to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with it and he convinced himself that it 
was neither bad nor dangerous; he could, therefore, venture 
to put it inside of himself. Only after his pleasure in eating 
and his faith in good things to eat was restored, could he grad- 
ually be educated to have good table manners. Obviously 
he had been punished by his mother when he attempted to 
touch the food. The punishment had made him wary of the 
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food itself, and simultaneously had made him angry against 
his mother. He had no comeback at her in this particular 
field except by refusing food altogether. Only when he was 
allowed to touch the food without being afraid of being 
punished again, could he give up his resistance to it. The 
interplay between fear of the mother and fear of the food 
was the cause for his eating difficulty. 

Messing around with food, as it is called, is for little children 
a necessary way of getting acquainted with food by touch. If 
they are prevented from doing so they refuse to eat. In order 
to prevent them from getting their fingers into the food con- 
stantly, it is helpful to give them a spoon and to let them splash 
around in the food, even if it should get them and the feeding 
person, and maybe even the room, rather dirty. Eventually, 
the child brings the spoon to his mouth and learns to feed 
himself. 

Many children prefer to feed themselves at a very early age. 
This may not always be agreeable, because it takes a long time, 
but if they are allowed to help in feeding themselves, a conflict 
between mother and child can easily be avoided. Many people 
allow the child to play with something while they are feeding 
the child. There is no reason to forbid the child to do so when 
he is busy with something which he would like to keep even 
through his mealtime. However, it may occur that the mother 
or the feeding person offers the child a toy in order to distract 
his attention and to be able to stuff the food down his throat 
undisturbed. In that case, this should not be considered good 
technique. Eating is a pleasure and should be preserved as 
such. If it is necessary to use all kinds of tricks in order to 
get the child to eat, we must consider it as a sign of a disturb- 
ance which should be attended to. 

Some people may think it exaggerated to consider it so impor- 
tant that the child should enjoy his food in every way, that he 
should look forward to it, enjoy tasting, smelling, touching, 
biting and chewing it. However, if we remember how morose 
people usually are who have some kind of digestive trouble so 
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that they cannot enjoy their food, we may understand better 
what food means to the infant, who has fewer pleasures to choose 
from than the adult. For the child, pleasure in eating is identi- 
cal with pleasure in living as well as with loving people. It is 
the loving mother who is concerned to have the baby feed well 
and put on weight. Every new step in the intake of food is a 
new step in development. When it is pleasant, the relationship 
to food, mother, and new experiences improves, and the baby 
strides ahead. Unpleasant food, punishing attitude of the 
mother, however well meant, and unpleasant experiences con- 
nected with food make the child anxious and unhappy and 
disturb further progress. 

Speech 
Development of speech organs 

All mouth movements which the baby makes help him to gain 
muscle control of his speech organs. Sucking, yelling, cooing, 
crying, laughing, spitting, lip play, biting, making bubbles — 
all these activities are mouth exercises for the baby. Some 
of them are fairly early expressions of the baby's feelings. He 
expresses hunger, pain and well-being with different sounds. 
They soon become signals with which the child calls his mother. 

In handling infants the mothers usually talk to them in sooth- 
ing and endearing terms and sounds. They respond to the 
baby's crying, gurgling, cooing, as if these sounds were mean- 
ingful, containing wishes, complaints, protests. They tell the 
child that the bottle is ready, that they know he feels bad, that 
his tummy hurts, etc. Matter-of-fact statements, however, have 
no effect upon the baby, while the soothing sing-song of the 
mother's voice, irrespective of content, has a calming effect. 

Why talk? 

The development of speech is, to a large extent, dependent 
upon the relationship of the mother to the child. Children who 
have grown up in institutions with little individual care, or 
children who are at this early age neglected by their mothers, 
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generally speak late and their vocabulary remains limited for 
quite a while. Normally, the children begin to talk between 
their first and third years. Those children who have been 
brought up in so-called hygienic isolation, being left alone a 
great deal in their rooms or cribs, speak later. The idea that 
yelling or crying is good for the child has its origin in the 
misconception that the child should strengthen his voice. When 
the baby is left crying for long periods while he is hungry or 
uncomfortable, it disturbs his well-being. As long as the infant 
is entirely dependent on the mother's care and unable to express 
himself, any attempt to "train" or "educate" the child may be 
apparently successful, but is really frustrating. It fills the 
infant with fears and lays the foundation for a bad relationship 
to his mother. 

Children who have a great deal of contact with people speak 
earlier. Usually second children speak earlier than first chil- 
dren do. Not only can the mother interpret the sounds which 
the baby makes, but the next older sister or brother apparently 
understands the baby very well. It happens sometimes that 
young children can comfort their baby siblings by knowing 
just what to do for them, while the adult, who is less familiar 
with the child, is at a loss. 

Neglected children frequently speak late, but children who 
do not feel secure in their relationship to the care-taking person 
also may react with a retardation in speech. 

An interesting example for this was a child of five years 
who was brought for treatment because he would not talk. 
He cried a lot and had temper tantrums. His relationship 
to his mother was a very poor one. She could not understand 
what he wanted and was unable to interpret his motions. 
However, it turned out that the little boy who was supposedly 
unable to talk could sing songs and use the words for the 
songs. He knew a lot of nursery rhymes by heart and would 
at times sing them in a whispering way, pronouncing the 
Vords correctly. After a few visits the child became used 
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to me and would throw a temper tantrum at the end of every 
period when it was time to leave. It was explained to him 
that he had to go home, that I was sorry to see him go and 
that I would surely see him again the next day. After a few 
times the child changed from the temper tantrum to crying 
desperately when it was time to leave. Again, he was com- 
forted and reassured with the same explanation. One day 
he said clearly in words to me, with tears streaming down 
his face, "I don't want to go home". When the mother, who 
was present, heard these words she became very angry and, 
instead of allowing him to stay for a few minutes longer as 
I asked her to do, she grabbed the child and insisted on taking 
him away immediately, although he protested by yelling and 
screaming. This was the last time I saw the child. The 
mother, who was a disturbed person herself, could not bear 
the idea of having the child prefer somebody else to herself. 
She broke off the treatment, even if it meant that the child 
would not speak. This reaction on the part of the mother 
was partly responsible for the child's behavior. The mother's 
jealousy and possessiveness were so extreme that she refused 
him the help he was getting at this point. Any kindly feel- 
ings for him were changed momentarily into hatred. 

The reasons for the mother's reactions can partly be 
guessed from her own history: She was brought up from 
early childhood on in an institution which she hated and 
where she was unable to develop any positive relationships. 
She married her husband because he offered her a home and 
security. She had no use for him as a person. His sexual 
approach filled her with disgust. Her gratitude for a home 
tied her to him, but only in hatred. She agreed to have a 
child because it seemed to fit into her ideas of home and 
family life, but she hated the child as she hated her husband. 
She was unable to love her child as she was unable to love 
anybody, since she had never experienced any kind of love 
herself. The only feelings she knew were those of owning 
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and possessing in order to fill the terrific gap in herself — 
or to hate with all the passion and fury of the disowned and 
thwarted. 

As long as the boy was her own, her baby, who was com- 
pletely dependent on her, she loved him as her possession. 
When she noticed him getting attached to somebody else, she 
hated him for arousing her anxiety and jealousy over possibly 
losing him. Thus she interrupted every relationship he was 
about to develop. The mother herself, however, was frighten- 
ing to the child; he recoiled from her, as if he sensed the 
hatred which underlied her seeming concern and affection. 
He was obedient to her wishes by not speaking to anybody; 
he was defying her by not talking to her either.* 

Being unable to speak makes people angry 

The temper tantrums which this boy showed were partly an 
expression of his anxiety and partly an indication of his wishes, 
which he was unable to express in words. We find these temper 
tantrums often with children who have a difficulty in making 
themselves understood. As soon as their speech develops, the 
temper tantrums diminish. 

Whenever Allan, age four, was unable to do something by 
himself so that he needed help, he flew into a rage, yelling 
at the top of his voice. He knew that if he made enough 
noise everybody would come to his rescue. While he was 
screaming and yelling any communication with him was 
hardly possible. We could only attempt to quiet him down. 
When he was quiet we made a point of explaining to him 
when there was no urgent need, that we would be sooner ready 
to help him when he needed us if he would let us know in 
words what his wishes were. He had apparently not yet 
discovered that talking was a good way of commimicating 

* Not every speech difficulty is necessarily an emotional one. When children 
show difficulties in articulation, particularly in combination with eating diffi- 
culties, as mentioned above (pp. 68 f.) and also an inability to foUow orders, it is 
advisable to seek the advice of a child psychiatrist and neurologist 
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with people. One of the reasons why he preferred tantrums 
was that whenever he said something at home with his tiny 
voice, nobody listened to him. He had two older brothers 
who were quite noisy and occupied the nurse's attention so 
that he felt rather at a loss to make himself heard. When 
he yelled he could remedy that situation. He preferred, 
therefore, to yell like a baby who could not speak, instead 
of speaking somewhat louder than he used to. The explana- 
tion that we would like to help him when he would explain 
things to us, helping him to express his wishes in his own 
words, made it possible for him to stop his temper tantrums 
eventually. 

When children are used to talking baby talk, they often 
develop temper tantrums as soon as they go into nursery school, 
where teacher and children are unable to understand them. 
After speech is established children's use of baby talk in most 
instances is due to imitation of their parents. Some mothers 
who are enthusiastic about every one of the babies' early 
expressions and the way they use them, imitate the babies and 
talk baby talk to them. Since the baby's speech is largely a 
product of imitation, he has no way to correct his faulty speech. 
It becomes a secret language between mother and child which 
excludes every outsider. It is a rather painful experience for 
the child to be entirely dependent upon his mother for his under- 
standing. His experience in nursery school becomes unpleasant 
and may have the effect of his refusing to speak. The same 
mothers who used to favor the child's baby talk become sud- 
denly impatient with it and try to force the child to speak 
clearly. Their emphasis on the pronunciation of words makes 
matters only worse, makes the child shy, and sometimes may 
result in a speech disturbance such as stuttering. 

Learning a second language 

The temper tantrums as a reaction to the inability to make 
themselves understood occur also with those children who, at 
an early age, have to change from one language to another, as 
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it liappened so often wfam children came over from f«urope. 
The young children ¥^ have just learned how to speak are 
thrown hack into a position where they could not make them- 
selves understood* They feel cheated and deceived and react, 
as other children would while in the process of learning to 
speak, widi temper tantrums which are directed against their 
own inability as well as against the people ¥dio ^*refuse to under- 
stand them*^. At an older age of four or five they more fre- 
quently react with a slight depression and withdrawing from 
the other children until they have learned the new language 
sufficiently to make contact Learning to speak is not only a 
mechanical process but, to a large extent, an emotional one. 
We become particularly aware of this fact in working with 
people who have changed their language at some point during 
their childhood. With the new language they tend to forget 
the old one, and with it they seem to forget the childhood 
experiences which are connected with the old language. Their 
development is retarded for a while and the estrangement from 
early experiences caused through the change of languages some- 
times results in disturbances of relationships and emotions. 
The estrangement between many immigrants and their children 
seems to be expressed in a language difficulty. 

These considerations should be taken into account when 
another language is introduced into the child's life. A second 
language means confusion of ideas and relationships, if it is 
introduced at a time when the child is still in the process of 
getting acquainted with the world around him. If we want to 
introduce a second language for educational purposes it will 
be advisable to do so when the foundations for his thinking, as 
well as reading and writing, are well established. The new 
language will then be accepted without confusing him. 

Cursing and swearing 

While the children are learning to talk they repeat everything 
they hear indiscriminately. They play with words, repeat them 
over and over again without paying much attention to their 
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meanings. When parents curse and use swear words at home 
the children will use similar language. When they get to 
nursery school we hear repeatedly that they pick up some "ter- 
rible" language. The reason for this is partly the child's desire 
to pronounce and use any word which is new to him, and partly 
his preoccupation with bathroom activities which play an impor- 
tant role in his life. This is why the words "pee-pee", "bowel 
movement", and "stinky" have such a strange attraction for 
children around three or four and why they can entertain them- 
selves and others by using these words. Curse and swear words 
gradually take the place of these first forbidden words which 
usually have anal connotation. As long as the child is in the 
process of learning how to speak it is important not to disturb 
even this development. He has the need to repeat whatever he 
hears as a practice of speaking, as he used to yell, scream, coo, 
and spit when he was an infant. 

The mother of a little two-year-old boy consulted me 
because her child started to stammer. We could trace back 
the stammering to his using the word "stinky". He appar- 
ently came home with this word from the park where he had 
heard it from some other children, liked it, and used it 
constantly. The mother got tired of it and finally forbade 
him to use the word, to no avail. The little boy apparently 
found out that he could use the word in order to annoy his 
mother. He used it teasingly, even more than before. 
Finally she spanked him. From that time on, the little boy 
did not use it because he was thoroughly frightened. How- 
ever, he developed a stammer. We explained to the mother 
that the little boy was at the age when he needed to be allowed 
to use words as long as he heard them. She was advised to 
allow him to use the forbidden word again, and to promise 
him that she would not punish him for it. In an experiment- 
ing way the boy tried the word again, found out that his 
mother really did not punish him for it again, and after a 
while lost interest in the word and did not use it any more 
than the average child would. His stammer disappeared as 
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soon as he used the forbidden word without being afraid of 
being punished for it. 

This does not mean, however, that cursing and swearing has 
to be permitted indiscriminately. It will be useless to forbid 
it when the environment uses this kind of language; the children 
will then imitate this just as well as they will imitate anything 
else the parents and others with whom they come in contact are 
doing. Nagging them about it will make them insecure and 
they will resent the restriction and consider vile language as 
something which is reserved for adults. Whenever they want 
to pretend to be adult, they will use it anyway. If dirty words, 
swearing and cursing are not part of the vocabulary of parents 
and playmates the children should be told that this kind of 
language is not good manners. It is not a question of whether 
this kind of education should be undertaken at all, but when it 
should be done. When the child is in full command of the 
instrument of speech he can be guided in modifying his speech 
without danger to his ability to speak. 

At the age of about seven to eight children enjoy using dirty 
words, conscious of their full meaning. Their desire to use 
forbidden language at this time is frequently an expression of 
sexual feelings which, in their minds, are falsely associated with 
excretory functions, i.e., "dirty". 

A boy of seven was brought to me because he was con- 
stantly using two notorious four-letter words. After talking 
with him for a little while, I asked him what these words 
really meant. He looked at me in a rather surprised way 
and returned the question, "What do they really mean?" 
We went from there into an explanation of defecation and 
sex, separating the two, which were mixed up in his mind. 
This apparently satisfied his curiosity. We also furnished 
the socially acceptable words for these procedures. After 
this discussion his parents and the teacher were able to stop 
him from using dirty language, which they had been unable 
to do before. 
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Dirty language — dirty noises 

Young children of two and three are sometimes fond of spit- 
ting and making bubbles with their saliva. It is at that time 
one of their mouth exercises which may seem rather unpleasant 
and disgusting to an adult. However, it should not be entirely 
forbidden, but rather substituted with more acceptable activi- 
ties. Soap bubbles, chewing gum, bubble gum, lollipops and 
mouth instruments like whistles and trumpets are acceptable to 
the children. If spitting is forbidden or becomes an issue 
between parents and children the child easily catches on to the 
idea that it can be used as an aggression and will persist in 
it. This "dirty habit" is parallel to the children's pleasure in 
making dirty noises. They like to burp and sometimes succeed 
in making the burps sound like flatus. The aggressive meaning 
of burps is well known as the "Bronx Cheer" and used in the 
wartime song, "Der Fiihrer's Face". 

A boy, age three, was stuttering. His stuttering consisted 
in keeping his mouth tightly closed until he would finally 
burst out with the word in an explosive way. According to 
the history, which the mother gave, the boy started to stutter 
at the time when she used some pressure to enforce cleanli- 
ness in bowel movement. In my ofiice the little boy enjoyed 
putting his dolls on the toilet and going through the motions 
of their defecating; he wiped them clean and flushed the 
toilet. While he played in this way with his dolls he made 
grunting noises. When I, in playing with him, took up these 
noises and exaggerated them greatly, Arthur was delighted 
and wanted me to "make some more of those naughty and 
funny noises". He was, however, unwilling for his mother 
to join in our game, apparently because he felt her disap- 
proval of enjoying these anal noises. Obviously he felt this 
way because she demanded that he control his bowel move- 
ment. His stutter consisted in a combination of anal noises 
with words. By encouraging the child to use dirty noises 
he was able to recapture some of the pleasure of being a dirty 
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boy, which he seemed to miss. On the other hand, he could 
make dirty noises separated from words. Instead of combin- 
ing words with explosive dirty sounds, he now used dirty 
sounds and words, and his stuttering disappeared. 

It happens frequently that children during the time of their 
education to cleanliness show disturbances of speech similar to 
Arthur's which, however, with proper handling disappear 
shortly. 

Sometimes dirty noises are used by children in order to 
express protest and hostility: 

Louise, eleven years old, was polite, neat, and, according 
to herself, never angry. The reason why she was brought for 
treatment was that she had a compulsion to spit on the street 
and to burp loudly and distinctly at the table. No punish- 
ment had any effect; she insisted that she could not control 
her spitting and burping. Soon it became obvious that she 
produced the burps when she felt annoyed with me. When 
I called her attention to that coincidence she agreed that it was 
so and continued to tell me that she used to urinate on the 
floor when she was little in order to annoy her nurse. She 
asked me teasingly whether I would like her to try that in my 
room, or whether I preferred the burps. I assured her that 
I would prefer her to tell me in words, however bad they 
might be, how she felt, instead of soiling my room by urinat- 
ing or spitting like a person who could not speak. She 
answered that she would not dare to do so because her mother 
had washed her mouth out with soap for using dirty language. 
Feeling reassured by my promise that I would not punish her 
in any way if she used filthy language; that, as a matter of 
fact, I would welcome it as a substitute for anything else she 
might want to do, she felt free to use swear words and curse 
words freely. It was amazing what wealth of dirty language 
was at the disposal of the polite girl. With her ability to 
use dirty language and the permission to use it in her moth- 
er's presence — a permission which was given temporarily 
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only — ^her compulsion to make dirty noises and to spit 
stopped. 

The story of Louise is interesting from several points of 
view. The one, which concerns us in this context is that Louise 
gave up the use of language in favor of an even less socially 
acceptable expression of her anger and contempt. She resorted 
to this kind of action instead of using words. In other instances 
we may find that children, as well as adults, express their feel- 
ings in gestures and facial expressions, as well as actions, for 
lack of words. It is easier to hit, instead of criticizing and 
explaining; it is easier to cry, instead of asking and complain- 
ing. Yet we find that "talking it out" is generally accepted as 
a means to remedy grievances and misunderstandings. "Talk- 
ing it out" is accepted as a therapeutic measure when people 
seem to be overcome by their emotions. When we allow our 
children freedom of speech we only give them the same rights 
which we ask for ourselves. It has bad consequences for them 
as well as for ourselves when freedom of speech is restricted. 
We have to resort to actions then, as Louise did, which may be 
far less socially acceptable. 

The magic of words 

The relieving effect of allowing ourselves to express feelings 
in words should surprise us more than it ordinarily does. What 
is done when we can use certain words? One of the children 
who used swear words to excess may offer an explanation: 

Gertrude, age nine, used vile language against her mother 
and her brothers; she never said a bad word to her sisters, 
her father or her schoolmates. She was a bad sport in games 
of any kind. When she saw that she would be beaten in a 
game she disrupted it and refused to go on. Finally we under- 
stood that "losing" for Gertrude had the meaning of "losing 
her life". "Being beaten" in a game meant for her to be 
killed; she took words literally. The words for her were 
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only removed one step from action. When she used the word 
"kiir' it meant for her that anytime the person to whom the 
word referred would fall down dead. When she said to her 
mother, "I'll knock your block off", she was sure that it would 
happen the very next minute. When she called her brother 
a "pig", she waited for him to change into a pig before her 
eyes. Her words had magic meaning for her. Since she 
felt that way about the words she used herself, she was fright- 
ened into a panic by anybody who used a swear word against 
her. She begged and demanded with tears that it be taken 
back. 

Gertrude was a disturbed child; however, what she felt in an 
exaggerated form is known commonly as superstition. "When 
you mention the devil, he shows his tail," is a German proverb. 
When you make a wish at the sight of a shooting star, a chim- 
ney sweep, a haywagon, and quite a few other things, your wish 
will come true; or when you curse somebody, it will have a 
bad effect on him. What else are all these superstitions but 
relics of the magic of words, for which in the not-too-far removed 
Middle Ages the witches were burned at the stake. 

Some of the magic of words is alive in all of us, to the extent 
that we feel relieved when we can talk about something, even 
if we do not act. Freud has said: "Thinking is a rehearsal of 
action." We may add: Talking is a compromise between think- 
ing and acting. 

The mouth is not only the organ used for the purpose of food 
intake, but it is also the instrument of speech. This is a matter 
of no small importance. Speech is one of the abilities which 
distinguishes man from the lower animals. The ability to think 
is highly dependent on the ability to speak and vice versa. In 
the last analysis the accomplishments of civilization are the 
result of words spoken to each other, of understanding brought 
about by words, of contracts drawn up as the result of discus- 
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sions which are taking the place of fights, of deciding issues by 
force. The children's saying, 

'^Sticks and stones 
can break my bones — 
but words can never hurt me!" 

sums up in children's and adults' wisdom, the importance of 
language for the individual, as well as for civilization. 
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Chapter Four 
MUSCLE CONTROL 

Activities and Aggression 

Muscle control needs practice 

The first movements of the infant, except for those connected 
with sucking, are aimless and undirected. Yet, through any 
movement which the baby makes with his arms, legs or head he 
practices and develops his muscles and prepares them for pur- 
poseful use. In the course of about four years the child will 
gradually achieve full muscle control. He will need a great 
amount of experimentation and practice until he will master the 
big movements of arms, legs and feet, the small movements of 
hands and fingers, until he will be able to coordinate movement 
and sight. Every progress which the infant makes is appreciated 
and noticed by the people in his surroundings. Every new 
move is considered an achievement. 

But it's hard on the family 

The infant who reaches out to pull his mother's hair or to 
reach for his father's spectacles, is smiled at and his parents by 
their attitude will praise him for his attempts. When the baby 
becomes strong and skillful enough to tear up the day's paper, 
to throw down his plate and to break mother's necklace, the 
picture changes. Instead of seeing smiles, he sees angry faces, 
instead of being admired, he may even be scolded. The for- 
bidding "no" with which his actions are checked, multiples as he 
gets more enterprising. His greater ability to get around on 
his own, to crawl and toddle through the room, to climb up on 
chairs, to lift and to get at things which up to now were outside 
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of his reach, get him into a lot of trouble. Whatever he does 
is done in the same spirit in which he experimented with his 
hands, his mouth and his legs when he was an infant, i.e. he 
practices his muscles, learns to control them and attempts to 
master certain activities. His surprised expression, when he is 
forbidden to do something or scolded for what he considers 
an achievement shows that he cannot understand why he is 
allowed to do one thing and not the other. His ideas about 
things and the ideas of others in his surroundings about them, 
about their value and purpose, are different. The child cannot 
understand at this age that there are things which he is able 
to do, but must not. 

It is easy to prevent a child from doing something: We are so 
much bigger and stronger than he is that we can take things 
from him or remove him bodily from the endangered object or 
place. We can also stop him or speak to him with a grim face 
and stern voice. In response to this kind of treatment the child 
will cry in protest and if we continue expressing our disapproval 
he will become either anxious or angry and stubborn. 

Protect the child 

Yet it is often necessary to prevent a child from doing certain 
things. We cannot allow the child to get too close to the stove 
or to the hot water. We must prevent him from burning himself 
at the radiator or to cut himself with scissors and knives. We 
have to protect him from hurting himself. It is difficult for the 
parent to know just how much to allow and how much to forbid. 
The idea which some people may have of letting the child 
learn everything through experience "even if it hurts" is as 
dangerous for the child's development as the attitude of the par- 
ent who anxiously prevents the child from finding out for him- 
self. The story of the boy who wanted to taste the mustard* 
is an example of what happens when parents let the child 
find out for himself, although they know the child is going to 

* See pp. 75 f. 
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be hurt. It is necessary to protect the child against dangers 
and pain as long as he is unable to protect himself. We also 
must protect our property from his destructiveness due to his 
lack of understanding. 

Should we cater to the child? 

The question is how to do it without disturbing him. In order 
to avoid too many one-sided arguments with the child it is 
desirable to arrange the surroundings in such a way that he can 
move about freely without disturbing any valuable possessions. 
The nursery school is an ideal place as far as the arrangement 
of surroundings is concerned. The child can do everything 
and use all things in the room. The most convenient arrange- 
ment in the home is a separate room for the child which is 
furnished to fit his needs. However, sooner or later the baby 
will want to explore the rest of the apartment or house and not 
be satisfied to stay in his room. He will want to know what 
the world looks like beyond his own room, he wants to see 
people, and find out what they are doing and then do it himself. 
He will dust, wipe, sweep, cook and wash, write, read and play 
the piano. He will also open pocket-books, boxes and drawers 
and empty them. In some of the things which the child does, 
we recognize the beginning of future achievements and we real- 
ize their meaning. We understand that the child who scribbles 
on a piece of paper wants to write; when he scribbles on the wall 
we may forget about that praiseworthy attempt and scold him. 
Yet for the child it is the same thing, no vandalism is intended. 
Sometimes we do not understand what the child is doing. We 
do not see any sense in emptying boxes, drawers, pocketbooks 
over and over again, as the child does. When the child is a 
few months older he enjoys putting things back just as much as 
taking them out. These activities give him a chance to practice 
such activities as are necessary to gain control of his body. The 
amount of interest and concentration which the child shows in 
his actions indicates their importance for him. When we see 
children do things with interest and concentration, we can be 
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sure that there is some sense in what they are doing, even if we 
do not always understand. It is therefore important that we 
do not just forbid an activity altogether, but if possible offer a 
substitute for the object which we cannot allow him to use. 
When he wants to empty a box for the sake of emptying it, he 
will accept another box for this purpose when it is offered to 
him. He will, however, insist upon emptying that box if no 
substitute is offered because he needs to do just that in order to 
practice certain muscles. Although we tend to think, "mother 
knows best what's good for the child" — actually, the healthy 
baby knows even better. Instinctively he fights for his right 
to grow and develop; only the sickly baby, the physically or 
emotionally disturbed one, gives up easily. When he is fright- 
ened he may stop emptying this box, be afraid of emptying 
any containers, and may give up any similar activity in the 
future. The young child may, when frightened, give up an 
activity altogether instead of just that part in which he was 
restrained. In this instance, the child gives up more than the 
adult asked for. He may refuse to eat at all after he was 
punished for using his hands; he may not be able to paint for 
fear of getting dirty; he may be afraid of washing and bathing 
when he has been scolded for splashing. He may become timid 
and afraid to try anything new. The child may be equally 
discouraged in his attempts at imitating adults and children in 
their actions and attitudes. Since imitation is not only a way 
of learning but also a factor in his character development an 
important avenue for his growth can be blocked by discouraging 
imitation. 

The Defiant Baby 

There is also another possible outcome of preventing the 
child's activity: when Johnny is told not to throw the teddy 
bear out of his crib, he gets a gleam in his eye, as if to say: 
"If I do it anyway what are you going to do about it?" If his 
mother accepts the challenge laughingly, she and Johnny have 
some fun together. If she gets angry, the child's throwing the 
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bear out of the crib and then crying for it may become an issue 
between mother and him. Johnny will become just as angry as 
mother is and throw the bear out anyway. He has learned 
that he can make mother angry when he wants to by throwing 
the bear out. By forbidding Johnny to do something in an 
angry way, she has shown him how he can antagonize her. 
He has learned a way to control her feelings if not her actions. 
This time mother is the loser. From now on he will throw the 
bear when he is angry and not when he wants to throw some- 
thing. But the one who provoked Johnny into this action is 
really his mother. 

Christian, three years old, had the habit of moving his arms 
up and down rapidly and aimlessly, whenever he was excited, 
no matter whether he was angry, disappointed, unhappy or 
pleasantly excited. While doing this, he interrupted any 
activity in which he was engaged and often destroyed inad- 
vertently his or somebody else's product — by knocking down 
a building of blocks, upsetting a jar of paint or knocking 
over a chair in the nursery. In discussing this habit with 
his mother we discovered that she was much disturbed by it, 
and had tried everything she could think of to stop the child. 
Actually she had started to stop him, when she first noticed 
this habit when he was six months old, by holding his arms. 
Moving up and down with his arms aimlessly is a normal 
thing to do for a six-months-old baby. He enjoys moving 
them, it is one of the ways to practice his muscles; like lip 
play and gurgling are preparing the way to speech, this aim- 
less movement prepares the muscles for future coordinated 
movement. The baby also expresses his feelings that way, 
sometimes accompanied by smiling, other times by crying; 
the same movement can serve both feelings. The mother's 
attempts to stop the baby's movement made him feel frus- 
trated and angry. At the age of three the movement still 
persisted, but had lost its original meaning, since the boy 
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was beyond the stage where he needed this kind of practice 
movement for his muscles. The only purpose connected 
with it now was an undefined attack against his mother, who 
had reprimanded, threatened and punished him for it. When 
she tried to stop this habit, she also prevented him from ex- 
pressing his feelings. He was still at the stage, when he 
was neither able to express feelings adequately, nor to differ- 
entiate between pleasant and unpleasant feelings. It seemed 
therefore important to help the child express his feelings in 
adequate actions and words in the hope, that the "senseless" 
movement would thereby become unnecessary. The mother 
was advised to refrain from controlling Christian's motions 
directly, but to help him express his feelings, be they pleasant 
or unpleasant. If he was angry and felt like hitting he 
should be encouraged to hit. If he was excited, he should 
be prompted to yell. If he was happy, he should be allowed 
to jump and shout. The aimless motion was to be substi- 
tuted by an adequate expression or activity. Within a few 
weeks the strange movement decreased. The motion which 
the mother attempted to suppress when the child was six 
months old, had acquired the meaning of anger for the child. 
He had been angry, because mother had prevented him 
from using his arms. Now, whenever he felt excited he had 
used the same motion, without getting any satisfaction out of 
it, because nobody understood what he wanted. By encour- 
aging him to express his feelings in a way which other people 
could understand, the "silly" motion became unnecessary. 
His inadvertent destructiveness decreased, when he became 
more able to express his feelings; he became also openly 
more aggressive. 

If we unduly interfere with the child's practice of certain 
activities, he is prevented from making progress in that direc- 
tion; the forbidden activity becomes charged with angry feel- 
ings, so that it becomes an expression of anger only. The activ- 
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ity itself is repeated like in a broken phonograph record where 
the needle got stuck and the same line is repeated over and over 
again. 

Why do children continue to disobey? 

Repeated actions of all kinds are sometimes misinterpreted 
as "aggressive" simply because people find it "annoying" 
when the child is constantly asking questions, opening doors, 
rummaging through drawers, or doing other things, sometimes 
dangerous ones. Often the child's intention is not malicious, 
he does not wish to annoy his parents. Being reprimanded, 
scolded, or punished does not stop him, but makes him want to 
retaliate. From the start, however, he may have wanted to 
express something in his actions which he was unable to express 
in words. 

That was what happened when Teddy, four years old, 
started in nursery school. After staying in the room with 
the teacher for a short while, he slipped out, went through the 
whole schoolhouse, peeked into every room and closet and 
finally returned to his own room. This he did for many days. 
He did not seem to be disturbed, but went quietly through this 
routine every day. When an attempt was made to prevent 
him from doing so, he cried anxiously and uncontrollably. 
One time, the teacher who tried to comfort him understood 
him saying sobbingly, that "he wanted to have his mother." 
The teacher said that his mother was not there but if he wished 
he could call her on the telephone and speak to her. She won- 
dered whether he wanted to go home. After having talked 
to his mother over the telephone, Teddy wanted to return to 
his room; it was explained to him that any time he wanted 
to talk to his mother over the telephone the teacher would let 
him do so. This would be more satisfactory to him than 
looking into all the rooms since his mother was at home 
and certainly not in school. With the permission to telephone 
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his mother and the explanation that she was riot in the school- 
house, the little boy stopped going around opening doors. 
He telephoned only a few times and finally settled down in 
school. It was obvious that his opening all the doors in the 
schoolhouse was his way of asking where his mother was. 
Once his question was answered he did not need to go through 
this routine any more. 

When we find a child repeating a possibly dangerous action, 
it is even more difficult to control our impatience, especially 
since in that instance it would be charged with our own anxiety. 
We are likely to scare the child off by yelling at him or slapping 
him. In some cases this method will not stop the child, but we 
block an avenue of understanding and helping him: 

Johnny, three years old, seemed to be fascinated by scissors. 
Whenever he saw them lying on the table, he got hold of them, 
and started cutting whatever could be cut: tablecloth, slip 
covers, paper, clothes, hair — ^his own or any other child's, 
who allowed him to do so. His mother's reaction was always 
the same: She yelled at him, took the scissors away and 
slapped his hand. She never gave him an opportunity to use 
the tool. When Johnny came to nursery school where his 
interest for scissors was noticed, he was given a pair of 
scissors and some colored paper, he was shown how to use the 
scissors, he was perfectly happy and amenable. When the 
teacher suggested that he join the children in the yard, he 
refused to do so until he was assured that he could cut again 
when he came back from the yard. His "fascination" with 
scissors diminished after a few days of intense occupation 
with them. When he was allowed to use them, he did not cut 
any more than the other children did. It was his mother's 
unreasonable fear which had caused his unreasonable insist- 
ence. Johnny's interest in scissors was still at that point 
merely an interest in a certain occupation. When this interest 
was satisfied, he could do something else with great pleasure. 
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Repetition as a'means of learnings as 
a means of aggression, as a symptom 

We have discussed two examples of children who made them- 
selves conspicuous by their insistence to do the same things 
over and over again. The motives for their behavior were 
different in each case. Johnny wanted to cut because he wanted 
to know how to do it; he wanted to learn what he saw people 
do whom he considered worth imitating. He wanted to prac- 
tice. Christian repeated a "silly" movement which had acquired 
the meaning of undefined anger with him. Teddy, the boy who 
opened doors, looked for his mother without being able to tell 
anybody that he was anxious, not knowing where she was. 
There are many more, perhaps innumerable motives that com- 
pel children to repeat certain actions. Whatever they are, we 
must understand what kind of action it is which the child pur- 
sues and what his motives are, if we want to change the pattern 
successfully. 

When the children are unable to change from one activity 
to another for a long time, it is frequently, perhaps always, a 
sign of disturbance. Christian and Teddy have problems which 
they cannot solve because they are unable to put them into 
words. The repetition of their actions should call attention to 
their problems. When we understand what they mean to say 
and put it into words for them, we can give them a satisfactory 
explanation and enable them to drop the problem and go on 
to other activities. 

Are there any children who are naturally bad? 

There are various reasons for the child's destructiveness: 
Accidental destruction happens as an unintended by-product. 
Intentional destruction is a satisfactory way of expressing all 
kinds of unfriendly or painful feelings, like anger, envy, 
jealousy, disappointment, retaliation, revenge. Constant repe- 
tition of any kind of activity, be it destructive or not, does not 
make any sense in itself, but indicates some kind of disturbance 
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within the child, which he attempts to express in an inade- 
quate way. 

However, maybe somebody is going to say: "You just don't 
know children! Don't you know that there are some who are 
naughty, malicious, without any reason or excuse, who are 
destructive for destruction's sake only? Isn't it possible that 
there are children who are naturally bad?" This question is as 
old as education, and that again is as old as mankind itself. 
It has been discussed from religious as well as from moralistic 
angles; philosophers have wrecked their brains to answer the 
basic problem: is man good or bad? However, they found 
themselves faced with the necessity of defining first what is 
good and what is bad. We have seen enough destruction in our 
time to know that destruction which is done at the "right time" 
and in the "right place" might not be considered as "bad". 
Destruction which is done conforming to certain rules is 
accepted. For our purposes it suffices therefore to distinguish 
between conforming and non-conforming children. Regarding 
them, we may say that we are mostly able to find some good 
reason for their non-conforming and their destructiveness in 
previous or present frustrations imposed upon them by people 
or circumstances. 

Extremely neglected children constitute a large percentage 
of the extremely destructive ones. Not being loved or cared for 
by anybody, they have no motive to conform to anybody's 
demands. They are destructive; i.e., hateful toward everybody 
and everything. There are also children who cannot form any 
kind of attachment out of inner reasons and who consequently 
also can be extremely destructive. They may be children who 
later in life turn out to be psychotic. We find extreme destruc- 
tiveness always combined wth a lack of ability to form close 
relationships to people, which in itself must be considered a 
serious symptom of emotional disturbance. Consequently these 
children cannot be cured by punishment, but they need treat- 
ment. 
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When the child feels hurtf he wants to hurt others 

No child can escape completely the experiences of pain and 
frustration. The instinct of self-preservation causes the indi- 
vidual either to attempt to run away from the source of pain 
or to destroy it. When an infant is in pain, through gas on 
the stomach, indigestion, cramps, a cold, he cries, kicks and 
struggles. He is anxious, cross and angry. When he is older 
he may hit at the persons approaching him or even say to them: 
"Go away. You are hurting me." The child acts as if the 
cause of his pain were outside himself instead of inside. This 
misconception gives him a reason to act in an angry way 
against the outside world in an attempt to destroy it, mistaking 
it for the source of the internal pain. This attitude which the 
infant displays as a reaction to pain is familiar to most of us. 
When we feel some sort of physical pain, we are inclined "to 
be in a bad mood", although we are perfectly aware that 
nobody is to blame for the pain we suffer. Our bad mood is 
directed against other people. We are impatient and may pick 
a fight at the slightest provocation. 

Many people are extremely unpleasant when they are sick. 
In "bad moods" all these people behave like the infant who 
is attempting to destroy the world around him, in mistaking 
it for the source of his pain. There have been some obser- 
vations of babies in hospitals, who in times of physical pain 
hurt themselves. They would hit their heads against the wall, 
bite their fingers until they became sore, tear their hair and 
scratch their skin. They are doing this only when they are 
left to themselves. When an adult, nurse, doctor or mothet 
would pick up the baby, he would start crying, but stop to 
injure himself. This kind of behavior has its parallel in the 
behavior of adults, too. The adult would, in times of pain and 
distress, clench his fists, dig his nails into his palms, or tear 
his hair. When a friendly person approaches him, he may 
hold on to the other one's hands, even hurting them, or he may 
break into tears. 
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The child who has been restricted through physical illness 
feels as if he were punished and therefore becomes more and 
more impatient and angry. Children, as well as adults, in their 
convalescence are often extremely difficult. While they would 
put up with all kinds of treatment, even if it were painful, 
during the time of their sickness, they are extremely demanding 
and aggressive when they are about to get well: 

A child of five, who had been in a cast for two years on 
account of a leg infection, was overactive as soon as she 
got up. She would constantly run around and refuse to sit 
still for any reason. She would become violent if anybody 
attempted to restrain her. Obviously she was making up in 
moving about for what she had missed during those two 
years. But she also took out her anger and revenge on all 
people around her who had forced her to remain still for 
such a long time. 

She displayed the kind of behavior which we see frequently 
in young children who have been restricted in their motility. 
Whether they have been left in their cribs or carriages without 
being given sufficient opportunity to run around, or whether 
their hands have been tied in order to prevent them from suck- 
ing, scratching, or masturbating, many of them show a pattern 
of motor hyperactivity with great destructiveness which appar- 
ently has no purpose in itself. It is a reaction to former long- 
lasting physical restriction. The more the child has been 
exposed to pain, frustration, or restriction of this kind, the more 
intense his destructive tendencies may be later on. 

This holds true also for pain and frustration, which are 
imposed upon the child as means of education. The infant 
experiences hunger-pains when his feeding intervals are 
extended, he experiences frustration when he is weaned; educa- 
tion to cleanliness is full of frustration for the child and so is 
every further step which is imposed upon him in order to make 
him an acceptable member of society. Pain and frustration 
which are used as means of punishment produce the same 
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reactions in the child as the pain and frustrations to which he 
is subjected in the ordinary course of growing up; they become, 
however, complicated and intensified by feelings of hatred and 
resentment against the punishing person. We shall discuss this 
further at a later point. 

The child may hurt himself! 

The child need not necessarily be openly destructive all the 
time. He can also, like the little baby who is biting and scratch- 
ing himself in pain, turn his aggression against himself. 

When these children get older they may have a more or less 
conscious, but always dangerous tendency to self-destruction 
and suicide: 

Ronny, age seven, was placed in a foster home when he 
was less than a year old because the neighbors complained 
about the baby being left unattended in the apartment. His 
father had disappeared for good and his mother did not want 
him; she went out to work, came home sometimes to feed 
him, at other times did not. The boy was shifted around 
from place to place. At times he was treated nicely, other 
times he was spanked. At times he had good food; at other 
times he was punished by being deprived of it or just did 
not get enough. He never complained. But at the age of 
seven he had a record of having fallen from a second floor 
window, of having been run over by a car, and he had man- 
aged to stand near the batter in such a way that he got hit 
over his head with a baseball bat and had suffered a concus- 
sion. It is hard to decide whether he was lucky to be still 
alive in spite of these accidents or why he did not succeed 
in killing himself. These were only the major incidents 
which came to the attention of people around him. Nobody 
paid any attention to the lesser cuts, scars and burns which 
he managed to acquire constantly. It was neither a conscious 
resolution which brought on these accidents, nor was it an 
"attention-getting" device. It was a deep-seated conviction 
which was based upon facts, that nobody cared for him, so 
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he did not care for himself either. Only the violence of these 
accidents indicates that there was a volcano of hatred under- 
neath this calm which had no other way of expression except 
to be turned against himself. From the point of view of 
Ronny's ability to survive, we wonder about his chances. He 
may sooner or later succeed in killing himself. This danger 
he has in common with all those children who turn their 
destructive tendencies against themselves rather than against 
the outside world. 

The connection between muscles and aggression is a particu- 
larly close one. When we think of attack and hostility we pri- 
marily think of attacks made with the help of our muscles. On 
the other hand, muscles are also the main instrument for action 
of any kind; the individual feels the need to be active. It 
seems to follow logically that if activity is prevented, hostility 
is aroused. 

Frequently adults interpret the child's activities erroneously 
as aggression against themselves or others, against their pos- 
sessions and feelings. When the parents' misunderstanding is 
expressed, the child often becomes hostile because he is frus- 
trated by the adult's interference with his activities. Such 
aggressive and hostile behavior in some instances may be 
diverted from aggression against others into aggression against 
himself, as in Ronny's case, thus becoming seriously patho- 
logical and endangering the child's life. 

The Control of Excretory Functions 

Sphincter control is part of muscle control 

All the questions which parents have to ask as to when to 
allow and forbid, when to make demands on the child, how 
to praise and when to punish, and, most of all, how to make a 
child mind, are accumulated in the period when the parents 
want to educate their child to be toilet trained. Education to 
cleanliness is only possible when the muscles which control the 
excretory functions, that is urinating and bowel movements, are 
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ready to do so. The control of the excretory functions is part 
of the muscle control which the child has to learn. Certain 
muscles which are needed for this purpose must be developed 
before we can expect the child to function according to our 
request. The sphincter muscles at the bowel and bladder outlet 
must be able to hold, and the back muscles must support the 
child's back so that he can sit safely. 

When should training to cleanliness begin? 

As long as the child is not able to sit, we do not expect him 
to hold a cup with liquid in his hands without spilling it. We 
also should not expect that the child would be able to use 
pressure on his abdominal muscles while he is preoccupied 
with keeping his balance on the toilet seat. But this is not the 
only thing which we should take into consideration: We offer 
the child some kind of substitute when we want him to give up 
something, recognizing that the child would not readily accept 
deprivation of any kind. When we want the child to stop 
tearing today's newspaper, we offer him last month's magazine 
which he may tear to his heart's content. When we do not want 
Aim to hold a knife because he may hurt himself, we offer him 
something else instead, for instance, a spoon. We are inclined 
to forget that asking the child to deposit his faeces or urine in 
a certain place instead of into his diapers also means for him 
to give up something. What the mother offers the child in 
exchange is her smile and praise. Only when the child is 
pleased to please his mother, because he loves her and loves 
to be praised, can she expect that he will be willing to fulfill 
her request and voluntarily deposit faeces and urine where and 
when she wants it. This does not mean that it is not possible 
to train k child at a very early age. English nurses are proud 
to start training babies only a few days old. But the results 
of this very early training are just as undesirable as the effect 
of tying the baby's hands or preventing him from sucking. The 
child is disturbed in developing a necessary function with 
results that show later on: The child may be constipated or at 
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some point refuse to use the toilet at all; he may never be able 
to use a bed pan, he may be extremely fussy about any kind 
of dirt, or he may be extremely fond of smearing. This reaction 
may run to extremes as a result of a deep-seated disturbance. 

Bowel control comes first 

Generally, training of bowel movement can be achieved 
before urine control. The consistency of faeces becomes harder 
with the change of food which the child gets; the child becomes 
aware of a feeling in his rectum and derives pleasure from 
holding or releasing the stool. The mother can easily observe 
when the child is ready to have a bowel movement, and she may 
be able to catch it in the potty. If the child is willing to let his 
bowel movement go into the potty, he may be trained in a short 
time. When mother praises the child about his production the 
child responds, by showing his faeces with great pride, as if to 
say: "See what I have done for you!" On the other hand the 
child often refuses to do for another person what he readily 
does for his mother. It happens frequently, therefore, that 
babies soil again after a short period of cleanliness when the 
mother or caretaking person leaves them, even if only tem- 
porarily. Cleanliness must be well established for a prolonged 
period before the child can tolerate any changes in his sur- 
roundings and still remain toilet-trained. He needs consistency 
in surroundings and in handling. 

The relationship to the mother is the foundation on which 
his cleanliness depends just as much as any other progress in 
learning; when he is separated from her, he misses her and 
her methods of helping him. A new nurse or a friendly aunt 
or grandmother does not seat him on the toilet the way he is 
used to being seated or does not ask him at the right time or 
in the right way. He may also soil again while he is traveling 
or when he gets into a strange place, visiting or going to nursery 
school. Even after having become used to the place other than 
home fairly well, he may resist using the toilet there. In all 
these instances any attempt to force or punish the child would 
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make matters worse; the realization that cleanliness is depend- 
ent on a great many factors should explain why the child is 
easily disturbed by it. The more of an issue we make of it, the 
easier the child will be able to use soiling or withholding of 
faeces as another way to be naughty and to make mother worried 
and angry. 

Bladder control 

Training in urinating is usually achieved considerably later 
than training in bowel movement. Although it is possible, as 
in defecating, to catch the urine in a potty before the child has 
a chance to wet himself, this does not mean that the child is 
trained or is ready to be trained. In a young baby the bladder 
has very little capacity to hold urine for any length of time. 
Only at about one year of age can the bladder hold urine for 
about two hours at a time. Then the child will experience the 
feeling of a full bladder, will be able to recognize and signal 
it. Without recognition of the feeling in his body he cannot 
cooperate. Mothers very often make the baby and themselves 
unhappy by setting the child on the potty every hour. The 
mother feels bothered and irritated and so does the child. It is 
then that it happens that the child refuses to use the toilet or 
potty, but right before or right afterwards wets the floor or his 
pants. Before the child is urine-trained during the daytime, 
there is no use in attempting to keep him dry at night. His 
bladder will need a larger capacity in order to hold the urine 
for many hours. Many children achieve dryness at night 
without any trouble all by themselves. Some parents pick the 
child up once or twice during the night. When the child does 
not object against it, this may be all right. If the child is irri- 
tated, refuses to void, or cries at being awakened, it is necessary 
to stop this procedure: We would produce a disturbance instead 
of achieving any progress. When the children first wake up in 
the morning it is advisable to put them on the potty at once 
before they wet the bed, which they most likely would do, since 
their bladder surely is filled. 
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Why is it sometimes so hard to control? 

One of the common disturbances in toilet training is that the 
child is not comfortable while sitting on the pot or on the toilet. 
The seat may be too small, too big, too high or too low. If it 
is any of these things, the child feels uncomfortable, or even 
anxious, and nothing goes! A seat on which the child sits 
securely with his feet on the floor is the most advisable. Many 
children are afraid of the flushing of the toilet. Some are 
anxious at hearing the noise, others at seeing the stream of water 
going down the drain. Sometimes the children can overcome 
their anxiety by making a game of flushing the toilet themselves. 
Sometimes they enjoy doing this so much, that the mothers fear 
they will never stop — but they will. If this should not work, 
it would be better to use the potty for awhile longer so that 
the child need not be afraid and refuse to have his bowel move- 
ment in the right place. 

Constipation 

A boy, aged two-and-a-half, refused to sit on the toilet, but, 
at the same time, he was afraid to make himself dirty in any 
way or to soil his pants. Consequently he became consti- 
pated. In order to remedy this situation we advised the 
mother to provide the child with smearing play materials, 
like paint, cold cream and clay, and to use them with him 
in order to demonstrate to him that she did not only approve 
of his getting dirty, but that she, the mother, got herself dirty 
too. This is sometimes necessary with young children who 
believe in words less than in actions. At the same time we 
took him off the toilet completely and advised the mother to 
use a good, comfortable potty for him. He would then look 
appreciatively at his production of faeces and accompany the 
mother to the bathroom when she dumped it into the toilet. 
He learned to flush the toilet and anxiously watched his faeces 
disappear. He asked where they went and was fascinated 
with the explanation of the sewer system and how it went out 
to sea. He reassured himself that no large objects could fall 
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down the drainpipe, that his teddy bear would not go down, 
and that he could not fall down and disappear himself. 
Although he was willing to try the toilet seat again, he pre- 
ferred the pot, and he was allowed to do so. His constipation 
disappeared and later he gradually used the toilet instead of 
the potty. 

The fear of falling into the toilet bowl and being flushed 
away is rather frequent with young children. Sometimes they 
are afraid to see their faeces disappear. The stool is for the 
child an object of great interest; he considers it a part of his 
body. One moment ago he felt it and could see it attached to 
his body; the next moment it falls off and is thrown away. 
He is afraid that he might lose another part of his body just as 
easily as this, and that it might be thrown away, too. He prefers 
not to use the toilet or sometimes to keep his faeces with him as 
long as possible. The result is constipation. 

Soiling 

In order to find the best way to train a child it is necessary 
to know the child and to be in constant friendly contact with 
him. The technicalities are of minor importance as compared 
to the mother's friendly relationship to the child and her attitude 
about cleanliness. 

A boy, three years old, defecated regularly into his 
diapers at the time of his afternoon nap. If he missed his 
nap, he was constipated. He refused to sit on the toilet seat, 
although he used the toilet for urinating standing up. It 
looked as if he had chosen a certain time and place for 
defecating, only it was not the usual one. According to the 
story of the mother, his fear of the toilet had a definite origin: 
He had a toilet seat with a duck in front. The seat was put 
on top of the toilet and the child strapped to the seat so that 
he would not fall off. She used to leave him there until he 
had done his business. One day he cried out and when she 
came in, he pointed to the duck and said it had bitten him. 
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From that time on he refused to use the toilet sitting down, 
but returned to soiling his diapers, which he wore at nap time. 

In order to enable him to defecate in the potty or toilet we 
had to work in two ways: To relieve his fear of the toilet iand 
to make the diaper situation impossible for him. We had 
him play in the bathroom, splashing water, making bubbles, 
flushing the toilet, putting dolls on the toilet, all with the 
intention of making the bathroom a familiar and enjoyable 
place. The mother brought the toilet seat with the duck, 
which had been removed long ago, into the nursery and let 
him do anything he wanted with it. He rode on it, petted it, 
and punished it. 

One of his favorite games was to clean up the floors and 
tables. Although the mother actually thought that she was 
very relaxed about cleanliness in general, her house was so 
clean and polished that it seemed to contradict her assertion. 
The little boy imitated her in his game of cleaning and thus 
revealed his own concern about making anything dirty. 
This mother also was encouraged to play with the child 
with some dirty materials. However, her gingerly attitude 
betrayed her. The boy told her: "You should not do those 
dirty things", and turning to me, he would say: "You do it!" 
Obviously my attitude was more convincing to him; I gave 
the impression of enjoying dirt just as much as he did. Since 
his mother seemed to approve of me, he could accept my 
dirty ways, although he could not accept hers. His attitude 
about dirt became more relaxed, his fear of the toilet 
decreased visibly to the point where he would allow his 
mother to put him on the toilet — without defecating however. 

At this point it became necessary to remove the diapers. 
The diapers enabled him to return to baby ways of soiling, 
and at the same time made it unnecessary for him to use the 
potty or the toilet; he knew that his mother did not mind as 
long as he did not soil any other place but the diapers. It 
was therefore necessary to remove the diapers and to assure 
him, that it did not matter if he soiled his bed, pants or floor. 
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Of course it would be nice if he would use the potty or the 
toilet like big boys did. He did both, by trying first one and 
then the other. He soiled his bed and his pants and found 
out that mother really did not mind, but he did not like it so 
much himself, so he asked to sit on the toilet like his "Daddy 
did", and defecated to everybody's great relief. He vacil- 
lated between soiling and using the toilet for a while until 
he gradually settled down to "Daddy's way of doing it". 

In both our cases which concern the ill effects of bowel train- 
ing, the children were allowed to regress to the time when bowel 
training did not yet exist for them. They were allowed to soil, 
and then re-trained in a different way. During the short period 
in which they soiled again, they overcame their fear of mother's 
disapproval or punishment. Their mother's cooperation in this 
matter was essential. Only with the cooperation of a mother 
who can tolerate the soiling of the child and can react differ- 
ently from the way she reacted during the first training period, 
can we hope to achieve any results. The changed attitude of the 
mother built a different relationship between herself and the 
child and put him into a mood of cooperation instead of one of 
resentment and fear. Feeling protected and safe with her, the 
child could, with her help, overcome what other fears about 
toilet and defecation he had acquired. 

FarUdsies buiU around defecation 

The fears of the children connected with defecation are 
results of fantasies which the children built around toileting 
and defecation. Some of them are rather simple, like the idea 
of falling down the sewer; others are most complicated and 
surprising: 

Tommy, age three, was brought to me because he had de- 
veloped a sudden constipation after having seen his pregnant 
aunt. He was given a number of dolls and a miniature cham- 
ber pot to play with. He put the dolls on the toilet, made little 
balls of clay and, dropping them into the chamber pot, he 
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muttered to himself: "One baby, two babies, and another 
baby." Overhearing this I told the mother in a voice loud 
enough for him to hear that Tommy thought that this was how 
babies were made, and that he therefore wanted to keep his 
bowel movement until his stomach would be as fat as Aunt 
Lily's, and he could have a baby, too. This however, I said, 
was not the case, and babies grew in a different part of the 
body and, also, only women can have them. The little boy 
looked up from his play and, addressing his mother he said to 
her: "You tell me!" He insisted on her repeating every word 
I had said. As I went on with my explanation he turned to 
his mother every time, asking her to repeat what I had said 
to him. During the second session he abbreviated this pro- 
cedure by just asking her: "Is it true?" Apparently satisfied 
with the explanation and convinced that this was not the way 
to make babies, he went home and, without further ado went 
to the bathroom and defecated. 

Constipation and character 

The stubbornness of constipated people is an outstanding 
feature: 

A girl three years old who had held her stool for three 
days, was showing her determination to go on with it by 
keeping her mouth tightly shut and refusing to speak to any- 
body. Reacting to my efforts to break her silence, she put a 
book on my lap which she wanted me to read to her and said : 
"but I am not going to speak to you!" The wilfulness and 
the effort which she used to keep her lips tight was the same 
which she applied to her excretory sphincter muscles. 

Constipated people are also usually stingy: 

A boy of nine developed the habit of keeping his stool in 
solid form in his pants. He imagined that he could use it as 
ammunition against the enemies, representing bullets and 
stink bombs. The value which it represented became obvious 
when he gave up this habit, exchanging it, however, for hands 
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full of pennies, which he would keep in his pants pockets 
instead. Eventually the money value gave way to the col- 
lector's value, and he became a great saver who deposited his 
money in the bank as he deposited his stool into the toilet. 

The application of suppositories and enemas is frequently 
used as a means to overcome constipation. Most people would 
hesitate to introduce their finger into a child's throat in order 
to induce the child to vomit; they would use this means only 
when they considered it of absolute necessity. The introduction 
of suppositories or enemas into the rectum is an act of equal 
violence which, however, escapes our awareness. The children 
who are subjected to this treatment are afraid of enemas, and 
hate them and the person who administers them; they feel that 
they are made helpless and defenseless. When against their orig- 
inal protest children come to get used to enemas and supposi- 
tories, the consequences are even worse. They get conditioned to 
this treatment which makes them unable and unwilling to function 
without it. The area of the rectum becomes sensitized, so that 
the child will look forward to a pleasant and exciting sensation 
in this part of his body. Intercourse by rectum and homosexual 
practices are often sought later on in life as a continuation of 
this type of pleasure which the person has experienced in his 
childhood. 

Bedwetting 

The most frequent disturbance in urination control is bed- 
wetting. We must discriminate between bedwetting which has 
continued from infancy on and never stopped and bedwetting 
as a sign of disturbance, which would appear after a however 
short period of night dryness. Young children show pride in 
being able to control their bladder and bowels, and feel let down 
and upset when they fail in this attempt. If they do not succeed 
in achieving this control to some degree at least around four 
or five years of age this must be considered a lack of develop- 
ment which may be due to faulty upbringing, or if may be a sign 
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of serious mental illness.* The child feels uncomfortable and 
inferior to his schoolmates and friends because of this "weak- 
ness". According to the attitude of the adults in his surround- 
ings he may hide his diflSculty and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, be embarrassed about it. At no time will a child of 
normal intelligence feel completely at ease about his inability 
to control his bladder. 

A boy, age five, was completely unruly most of the time. 
The mother sought advice. In the course of the discussion 
she also mentioned that the boy wet the bed quite frequently, 
although not consistently. She assured me that she had never 
made a fuss about it and that the boy did not care. A short 
period of observation disclosed that the boy was tractable 
after a night of urination control but he was unruly when he 
had wet the bed. He was then uncomfortable and therefore 
demanded that every one of his whims be followed. He 
attempted to control his surroundings and became angry and 
destructive when crossed. 

Bladder control and character formation 

This we find true with most children who are unable to con- 
trol their bladder or their bowels. The way they control their 
body establishes the pattern of their general self-control. K 
unable to control their body, they are also unable to control 
feelings. They cannot wait; every whim has to be fulfilled 
immediately. They become furious and helpless when they are 
crossed, bursting out in temper tantrums which overwhelm them, 
like the stream of urine overwhelms their body. 

To establish bladder control is important because it means 
self-control; to establish self-control is one of the foundations 
of education. What we mean by that, is to enable the child to 
be consistent and insistent in his efforts to reach certain goals, 
even if getting there takes labor, time, and patience. Many of 
the bedwetting children steal, one of the reasons being that they 

* Instances in which lack of control is due to organic defect are fortunately rare. 
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must have what they want immediately; they camiot ask their 
parents' permission, or wait until the next holiday comes around 
when presents are in order. When they get into school they 
are often poor students, however intelligent they may be, 
because they cannot apply themselves, cannot concentrate, nor 
can they follow orders. They fall behind and then suffer 
because they feel inferior. They are unable to control their 
impatience in learning, as they are unable to wait until they get 
to the bathroom at night. They want to succeed immediately, 
or they give up. These children frequently get into trouble 
sexually because in this matter, too, they lack control and have 
to follow every urge immediately. The establishment of blad- 
der control becomes one of the crossroads of education and 
character foundation. 

Of course this is not the only possible outcome following 
failure to establish bladder control. Some children are difficult 
to manage, others are completely ruled and dominated by their 
mothers, are timid and lacking of initiative. The conviction 
that the child is unable to control his body gives him a feeling 
of being unable to achieve anything and he feels discouraged 
in trying anything new. Frequently the timid sort of bedwetter 
is conspicuous by his dirty and neglected appearance, and his 
whining crybaby attitudes. They get beaten up by other chil- 
dren and don't know how to defend themselves. It is interest- 
ing to see how their appearance improves, how their attitude 
becomes self-assertive, when they are able to master their 
bladder — even when it is only for one night — and how they 
become smeary and whiny again when they relapse. The effects 
of bedwetting on the general well-being and on character for-, 
mation are such that we cannot stress enough how important 
it is to help the child overcome this difficulty. When children 
who have been dry over a period relapse into bedwetting per- 
sisting longer than one or two weeks, or when children at the 
age of four or five never have achieved night dryness yet, it is 
advisable to discuss the problem with a specialist. Often 
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mothers, although seeking advice about their children, keep 
bedwetting a secret from the consultant, as if they felt ashamed 
and guilty about it themselves. If they would look upon it as 
upon any other symptoms of the child's disturbances they would 
save themselves and the child a lot of trouble. 

Young children and young animals are similar in many ways. 
We are delighted to observe them as they gain control over their 
bodies. They are clumsy and graceful, timid and daring simul- 
taneously. Their particular charm lies in their lack of self- 
consciousness, their zest in living, their pleasure in fighting, 
their lack of fear, and their curiosity. Wild animals retain 
their charm with most of these attributes throughout their lives. 
Our pet animals — adjusted to our way of living, i.e., restrained 
in varying degrees — retain their charm, to some extent, through 
part of their lives. A dog who has learned to be fearful is not 
attractive; a horse whose spirit is broken is not valuable; a cat 
may never mind and thus always remain a graceful animal. 
Our children, however, are the ones who are broken in most 
thoroughly. Too often their movements become restricted 
before they are self -controlled; their fighting spirit is broken 
before they have a chance to use it in playful fun; their curiosity 
and their fearlessness are punished and suppressed. They 
become self-conscious, fearful and repressed — their charm is 
gone. 

Is it necessary for humans to lose their charm when they get 
older? Apparently not, because there are quite a number of 
people who remain graceful and charming throughout their 
lives. It is not a necessary sign of adulthood to be always in 
earnest and to forego the pleasures of having fun. Surely, 
adult fun is different from children's fun; however, it seems that 
people who had fun when they were young, can play when they 
are adults. They seem to be happier people, who can get along 
better with each other. A generation of people who could enjoy 
themselves, who could be more satisfied, would perhaps have 
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less of an urge to destroy each other and themselves. It would 
be well worth while to work toward such an aim. Maybe to 
allow children to express their feelings and to use their bodies 
according to their needs would prepare them to beconie such a 
generation. We need not be afraid that they would remain 
wild little animals, as long as they would have loving parents 
and a growing intelligence to govern their instincts. 
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Chapter Five 
SEX DEVELOPMENT 

The myth that children have no sexual feelings 

The discovery that children before puberty have sexual feel- 
ings has revolutionized psychology as well as education. It has 
upset the concept of the child as the innocent, pure little angel. 
Many people are still either shocked or offended by the idea 
that children have sexual feelings, yet it is diflScult to overlook 
the facts once one is willing to see them. 

The sex organs 

The child is born with his sex organs. Although not fully 
developed, they exist and are highly sensitive. When the 
mother washes and cleans the baby, every time she changes his 
diapers, she touches his sex organs. Through the mother's care 
the baby gets a pleasant sensation on this part of his body, 
which he learns to produce for himself during his first years. 
In his explorations the baby first discovers his hands, his feet, 
his mouth, his ears, nose and eyes. Then he becomes aware of 
his whole body, including his genitals. There are certain parts 
of his body which produce more pleasant sensations than others, 
and which, therefore, invite repeated touching. The sensitivity 
of the genital area offers a pleasant sensation which the baby 
enjoys as he enjoys sucking, being fondled and wrapped in soft, 
warm clothes, or fondling a smooth surface with his hands. 
Most infants, most likely all, discover and play with their 
genitals occasionally. Some infants are more excitable than 
others and play with their genitals more often and with visible 
pleasure. 

It happens sometimes that infants are born with swollen 
genitals. In that case they get special care and the stimulation 
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of that part of their body is greater than usual. It is most likely 
that this greater stimulation of the genitals both through the 
swelling and the care will produce an earlier awareness of 
them in the infant. 

Masturbation of infants is infrequent, except in those infants 
who suffer from an irritation in their sex organs. To interfere 
with the child's fondling or touching of his body, whatever part 
that may be, is of the same unfortunate significance as is inter- 
ference in his early sucking, the restriction of his movements, 
or early training of his excretory functions. Some infants may 
react with repetition to an exaggerated degree, others with com- 
plete acceptance of the prohibition. The urge to touch the 
genital region may be foregone in favor of another habit which 
may be substituted: 'the child may suck his thumb or another 
object consistently, compulsively touch or scratch, or pull his 
ear or hair. In this way, through adult interference, a problem 
is artificially created which is extremely difficult to solve since 
it conditions the child at an age when reason has no part in the 
individual's reactions. His psychosexual development may 
become permanently disturbed. 

Sexual awareness 

The next period during which attention is called to the genital 
region is that of cleanliness education. As soon as little boys 
learn to stand up while urinating they show considerable pride 
in showing off their penis. Once they have learned to stand they 
refuse violently to ever sit down again while urinating. They 
are proud to be able to spray far and wide: 

Tony, twenty-three months old, was obviously not satis- 
fied to urinate into the toilet where nobody paid much atten- 
tion to him; he climbed up on the table and showed all the 
children in the nursery what a big boy he was and how nicely 
he could direct the stream. Kenny, about the same age, 
insistently requested to be allowed to urinate by aiming 
accurately through the slits in his crib; after he had proved 
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to his mother that he could do it, he could easily be persuaded 
to use the proper place when urinating. 

While the boy learns to urinate standing up he also learns to 
hold his penis. The pleasant sensation which is brought about 
that way calls for repetition; the boy may want to hold his penis 
even when he is not urinating. 

To see faeces and urine disappear in the toilet often makes 
little boys apprehensive; as mentioned before, they are vaguely 
afraid that another part of their body may fall off and disap- 
pear, too.* Occasionally one can observe a little boy sitting on 
the toilet looking at his stool as it falls into the bowl and clutch- 
ing his penis. 

Because of heightened awareness of their sex organs, children 
at the time of cleanliness education frequently become aware of 
the difference between the sexes. 

Charles, aged two-and-a-half, saw a little girl in the nude. 
He was obviously interested and looked her over carefully. 
When he was put to bed his mother heard some grunting and 
mumbling. Coming to the bed she saw him pulling at his 
penis very hard and saying, "It does not come off — no!" in 
a satisfied way. He reassured himself that his penis did not 
"come off" as he thought it had with the little girl. His 
mother reassured him that his penis "would not come off" 
and explained that girls were built differently. 

The difference in sex is discussed among children very 
pointedly, as in the following conversation which has been 
reported: 

A little boy and a girl see each other in the nude. The 
boy asks, pointing at the girl's genitals, "Did it fall off?" 
The girl, shrugging her shoulders, says, "Never had any!" 

Little girls become frequently quite envious in observing 
boys urinate. 

* See Chapter IV, pp. 113 f. , ,. 
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A girl, age three, was left for a week with her relatives. 
Her boy cousin urinated in front of her in the garden. When 
her mother came to get her, she ran towards her and yelled 
at her furiously, while tears ran down her cheeks, "You go 
immediately to the grocery store and get me one of those 
penises!" No explanation calmed the disturbed child; no 
substitute was acceptable to her. From then on she refused 
to use the toilet in the usual way but urinated standing up 
like a boy. She started wetting the bed. Whenever she was 
angry at her mother she wet her pants. She punished her 
mother for not "buying her one of those penises!" At the 
age of six she came into treatment because of consistent 
wetting. The combination of being left by her parents and 
the frustrating experience of a wish which could not be 
fulfilled had brought about her symptom of wetting as a 
reaction. 

Girls want to be boys; boys want to be girls 

The wish to have the attributes of the other sex is not 
restricted to girls, however. Little boys want to be like their 
mothers and want to have babies. We have mentioned the boy 
who refused to defecate because he wanted to have a baby in his 
tummy.* 

Another boy, age three, whose mother was pregnant was 
told that his mother would have a baby. He accepted the 
information; his questions about where the baby was and how 
it would be bom were answered. Then he said, "1 want to 
have a baby, too." His mother explained that he was a boy, 
and boys didn't have babies. He thereupon consoled himself 
by saying: "When FU be as old as you are, I'll have a baby." 
Finally when this was denied, too, and when the mother asked, 
"Don't you like to be a boy?" he burst out into tears and 
cried, "1 like to be a boy, but I want to have babies, too!" 

• Chapter IV, pp. 116 f. 
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There is a general awareness of sex in these young children, 
but they would like to be both sexes, if possible. The girls want 
to have a penis, a visible distinction which they want like any 
toy they may see in another child's possession; they like to play 
with the same toys which the boys enjoy — blocks, ships, guns, 
cars and dolls. They want to have this particular toy, tke penis, 
too. Boys enjoy playing with dolls and like to play family with 
interchangeable roles; they do by no means insist upon always 
playing the role of the father, or even a man. They are just as 
satisfied to play being the mother or the baby. All children like 
to play at getting dressed up. Here, again, the glamorous 
clothes of the mother, her jewelry and her make-up — cold 
cream, powder, lipstick — are much more attractive for the little 
boy than his father's plain clothes. 

When a new baby comes into the family the boy may attempt 
to console himself by taking the role of the baby or the mother. 
Fathers seem unimportant at such times; no great consolation 
can be derived from identifying with them, who are pushed 
somewhat into the background themselves. This state of sex 
awareness without definite sexual goal is a phase which most 
children go through before they are five years old; girls want 
to be boys, boys want to be girls. Girls want to have a penis, 
want to have babies, want to marry their mothers or fathers; 
boys want to have and do exactly the same things. 

Jack, age six, had declared that he would marry his mother 
when he would be grown up. One day, however, when he 
was either particularly fond of his father, or maybe slightly 
peeved at his mother, he said: "I think. Daddy, when I'll be 
old enough I'll marry you." 

This means in no way that Jack has strong homosexual 
inclinations. Parents are often concerned when their boys 
show any liking for feminine occupations; they don't worry so 
much about their little girls when they want to be boys or when 
the boys show preference for their own sex. At this age there 
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is no reason to worry. As a matter of fact, as in all similar 
situations, it is the concern of the parents rather than the attitude 
of the child which creates the problem. 

Roger, age six, was intrigued by his mother's beautiful 
evening clothes and her jewelry. Whenever he had a chance 
he ditssed up as a lady and put on bracelets and necklaces, 
which he made out of beads, wire, thread, clay — anything 
he could lay his hand on. Then he gave a dance perform- 
ance. His mother was upset because of his "feminine tend- 
encies". Seeking advice from me, she assured me that she 
had always, ever since she saw his interest in these things, 
done everything she could to "discourage and shame him". 
She was surprised to hear that I thought that was probably 
the trouble. She had made these things desirable, as they 
usually get to be when they are forbidden. She was advised 
to help the boy to dress up instead of forbidding it and to 
help him find men's clothing that was colorful and attrac- 
tive — pirates', cowboys', uniforms of any kind — ^with stripes, 
buttons, spears, daggers, guns and swords. She was also 
advised to further his interest in making beautiful things and 
which she could accept graciously when they were offered to 
her as gifts. She was willing to try this approach. After 
about half a year she reported that Roger had made lots of 
jewelry partly for himself, partly as presents for her, then 
developed an interest in drawing. He was still interested in 
dressing up, but since he recently preferred to dress up as a 
Cossack with boots and cap, she was not concerned about his 
feminine tendencies any more. Whether these had really 
disappeared is an open question, but it was certainly a change 
for the better that his mother was not concerned any more 
and therefore would not accentuate his attention in the unde- 
sirable direction. 

Sex theories 

The confusion of children regarding sex is borne out in their 
own theories about marriage and childbirth. 
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When Geraldine was three years old a baby brother was 
born on the German children's holiday of Santa Glaus. On 
this particular day, which corresponds to Hallowe'en in this 
country, Santa Glaus brings presents to the good children, 
while the devil punishes the bad ones. The baby, who was 
born with black hair, was jokingly called "the little devil". 
In reaction to his birth Geraldine developed a constipation, 
from which she suffered for many years. She could, how- 
ever, relieve herself by eating chocolate and drinking coffee. 
In the course of analytic treatment a fantasy was revealed: 
She wanted to have a black baby like her mother and thought 
she could achieve that by eating and drinking a lot of black 
stuff, which would make her faeces very black. If she kept 
them long enough within herself she would certainly have a 
"black baby", "a little devil" like her mother had produced. 
When the fantasy was brought out, the constipation stopped 
even without chocolate and coffee. 

The idea that babies are begotten through eating corresponds 
to some ideas brought out in fairy tales: Whoever wants a child 
very badly is given an apple, a herb or a root to eat by a good 
fairy whereupon they get a child. The idea that children are 
conceived by a kiss is a favorite topic of literature and is main- 
tained by many girls until adolescence. The idea that children 
are born through the rectum is equally common among chil- 
dren, as we have mentioned before. The opening of the vagina 
is frequently denied and replaced by fantasies that the mother 
is going to be cut open in order to give birth, that her stomach 
is going to burst. 

Arthur, age six, made himself conspicuous by looking 
under little girls' dresses and poking his finger into their 
genitals. Neither scolding nor punishment stopped him 
from continuing with this activity. He was brought to me. 
He started drawing two figures on the blackboard: one a man 
with a penis, the other a woman with a long sash hanging 
down over the front of her dress. While he was drawing he 
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asked me, "How many parts of the body do you have?" I 
started naming and counting: "Two arms, two legs, one head 
— ^five altogether." He continued, "How many parts do I 
have?" I threw the question back at him and he counted: 
"Two arms, two legs, one head — " then he hesitated, and I 
continued, "One penis — you have six, one more than I have." 
He grinned in a pleased way and added: "I know — ^that's 
because I am a boy and you are a girl. Where do the babies 
come out?" I asked back: "Don't you know?" He blurted 
out excitedly, "Yes, but it is too small; the hole is too small! 
She will be all torn up." I explained to him that the open- 
ing would stretch. He wanted to know whether it hurt the 
mother very badly when the baby came out. Finally he 
seemed satisfied and I said: "I suppose you won't need to 
look anymore under the girls' dresses, but if you want to 
know something more you come and ask me." The boy did 
not look and poke anymore at the little girls, although he did 
come to see me one or two more times to clarify some more 
questions he had in mind. Obviously his naughty behavior 
was not "naughty" but was research. One interesting factor 
in this boy's history is that his parents believed in nudism; 
i.e., he had plenty of opportunity to see people's sex organs. 
His mother thought that he of all children should not have 
any. problems in this respect; he should know all about the 
facts of life. He did not, however; seeing people naked, 
comparing himself to his father, seeing his mother's sex or- 
gans excited him and made him anxious, while it failed to 
answer his questions. 

Being married has any number of meanings for the children: 
sleeping together, eating together, going together to the bath- 
room, mixing a man's and a woman's urine, saliva or blood, 
but also fighting with each other — all these are children's con- 
ceptions of marriage. The idea of intercourse is looked upon 
as a means to get babies but has no meaning in itself. 
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A boy seven years old was told about the way babies are 
made. He had the idea that parents had to work hard at 
"finishing" a baby. He asked: "How often do they have to 
do it in order to finish the baby?" In answer to my question 
he said, "Don't they have to make love for every part of the 
baby separately?" 

The ^'wilcT^ five-year-old children 

Between the fourth and sixth year certain endocrine changes 
are taking place in the child's body, which contribute to sexual 
feelings. We can compare the early uproar of feelings with 
those we know to occur in puberty. The children are irritable 
and excited and have an urge to do things without quite know- 
ing what. They seem to have a surplus of energy which they 
have to get rid of in one way or another. They are "wild". 
Nursery school teachers are familiar with this picture. Some 
find this particular age difficult to work with because of their 
wildness; others like to work with this age group because the 
children are productive, inventive and interesting. Both char- 
acterizations are correct. Children of this age can use their 
surplus energies in a "wild" way — in running, hitting, fighting, 
horseplay of all kinds; they feel the need to move about hard 
and fast. At the same time they begin to be interested in organ- 
ized games and to obey rules of games. They like to use tools 
and do things; they are inventive in arts and dramatization. 
Play-acting, dramatic play, story-telling and listening are fav- 
orite pastimes. If these outlets of energy are available, only 
a small part of it is expressed in sexual feelings directly in a 
healthy child. 

The child is very much aware of his sex organs; he likes to 
play with them. Some masturbating is normal for a child this 
age; lack of masturbation or constant preoccupation with it are 
signs of disturbance. The confusion about his own sex as well 
as that of others gradually disappears. The boy wants to be 
like his father; he wants to be a man. He settles on wanting 
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to marry a woman, mostly his mother. Only by-and-by does 
he accept the fact that he cannot marry her but will have to 
choose another girl, and that he will have to wait awhile until 
he is grown up. In the meantime, he consoles himself by 
masturbating. This is, in fact, satisfactory enough to him since 
he is unable to reach an orgasm in the adult sense before puberty 
and has no need for intercourse. 

The little girl goes through a similar development up to a 
point. She wants to be like her mother and wants to marry her 
father or big brother, but she wants to have babies, particularly 
so if a younger child than herself is in her family. There 
however she is bound to be doubly disappointed — ^not only 
because she has to resign herself to waiting until she is grown 
up to marry a man other than her father, but she also has to 
accept that she cannot have any babies before she is old 
enough. This double disappointment calls for some sort of 
consolation. 

The little girl, like the boy, resorts to masturbation, which 
again turns out to be a disappointment. The way girls usually 
masturbate is on the clitoris which however is not satisfac- 
tory. The vagina may be discovered and explored; however, 
normally it does not satisfy any sexual feelings at this 
time, so the little girl remains frustrated. Human nature 
does not easily resign itself, especially not when certain physi- 
cal urges are active. The girl has to have something. Since 
she cannot go ahead in her desires, she refuses to accept her 
role as a woman and stresses that she can do the same things 
which boys can do. She becomes a tom-boy, pretending that 
she is a boy or that she will become one. She wants to compete 
with boys and envies them for being boys. The promise that 
she will have a husband and babies in a distant future is too 
vague to her; she would rather be a boy, who has something 
to console him right now, namely, a penis. It is this double 
and painful disappointment in childhood which makes so many 
women dissatisfied with being women; they want to be men 
even in adult life. 
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This development which we have outlined here is the usual or 
normal one. The child, boy and girl, reaches a certain peak 
of sexual feelings and desires which he satisfies partly by 
masturbation, partly by fantasies and activities which offer him 
a certain outlet for his energies. The child's feelings are intense, 
and it takes a strong reason for them to become and remain 
partly repressed until the time of adolescence. This reason 
is represented in father for the boy, in mother for the girl. 
The boy, who wishes to marry his mother, wants to push aside 
his father. Father, however, is a big man who does not allow 
himself to be pushed aside. Although the boy may want to use 
force against him he cannot dare to do so for fear of retaliation; 
i.e., he is afraid that he might be punished by the same means 
which he fantasies to employ against his father. Out of fear 
of being punished, perhaps of being killed, he resigns himself 
to fantasies which are less dangerous such as becoming a hero 
in war, science or football. The same motives are valid for 
the girl who has to fear her mother's punishment. It is not only 
fear which makes the children resign; they would be sincerely 
sorry to lose either one of their parents. Although father may 
be in the boy's way he is a nice man otherwise; the girl is 
equally concerned to lose her mother, who has been and still is 
her main source of security. This normal sexual development 
ends in a certain amount of frustration. Normally children 
can use this surplus energy in the pursuit of physical and intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Our culture has established and uses 
this development for its own end, namely for purposes of educa- 
tion. School begins when this period of resignation is supposed 
to be reached. 

Fantasy and intelligence 

Every phase of instinctual development colors the child's 
activities and interests as well as his fantasies, and contributes 
to his emotional and intellectual growth. Up to about one year 
the child who is occupied with tasting and feeling things gets 
acquainted with his own body and learns to recognize himself 
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and other people as well as the world around him. When he is 
between one and three years old he learns to control his body 
and his bowels. He learns to wait for his Mommy to come 
home, for his food to be served and for the potty to urinate in 
without getting distressed too quickly; he learns to wait for satis- 
factions; he also learns to apply himself and to be patient in 
order to achieve certain skills. He spends hours trying to fit 
pegs into holes, to get buttons into boxes and to take them out 
again. He experiences for the first time the pleasures of success- 
ful efforts. His skills and his interests gradually increase. 

From three years on he becomes more and more interested 
in the functions of his body and wants to know how the world 
around him functions. He is curious and wants to know what 
happens to the food he eats, where his heart is and what it does, 
how he is growing, how babies are born, how they are made 
and what they are made of. This is a great deal to figure out! 
At the same time, he investigates the objects within his reach 
with the same purpose in the back of his mind: he wants to 
know how the car and the train goes; many watches and dolls 
have been taken apart for the purpose of finding out what they 
look like inside and how they function. Electricity and the 
stars and the moon are of interest to the child. He has more 
questions than the most erudite man could answer. The age 
between six and seven was wisely chosen for the beginning of 
scholastic education since at this age, if not sooner, every child 
is eager to collect knowledge wherever it is offered to him. 

It is not always possible to answer all the questions of a child 
to his satisfaction and often parents get impatient. Sometimes 
parents wonder how much to tell a child, whether to answer his 
questions or to postpone answering them until the child is older. 
In general one may say that every question which is clearly 
expressed by the child deserves an answer in the simplest way. 
Scientific explanations which are beyond the child's understand- 
ing are confusing. Sometimes parents complain that their 
child asks a lot of questions without listening to the answer. 
The child may repeat the same questions over and over again. 
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This may happen when the child is troubled in his mind about 
something which he cannot express. 

A boy of five wanted to know where every window, door 
and opening led to. He would look in or out and usually 
experiment by throwing something into the opening. He was 
particularly interested in knowing where the sewage pipes 
went and threw things indiscriminately into the toilet, flushing 
them down and sometimes stopping them up. This peculiar 
interest had started wtih the death of the grandmother who 
had lived in the same house. The child had seen her sick 
in bed for a few days and then she had disappeared. No 
explanation was given to him because his parents could not 
get themselves to talk to him about it for fear they might 
break into tears and upset him. He was aware of their 
reluctance to talk about grandmother's disappearance and 
tried to figure out for himself where she might have disap- 
peared to. The idea of the sewage system, where things dis- 
appeared for good, aroused his anxiety. He knew that the 
pipes led into bigger pipes and finally ended way out in the 
ocean. He wondered whether his grandmother might have 
disappeared this way and whether this could happen to him, 
too. On my suggestion he finally was told that his grand- 
mother had died and was buried. He now wanted to know, 
"how dead people feel", and how they "sounded". The idea 
of death is inconceivable to all of us, but he tried as best he 
could to understand it. His questions were now centered 
around death, which was his immediate problem, whereas his 
constant questions "where a door went to" and his experi- 
ments in throwing things away stopped. When he knew what 
he wanted to know and was permitted to ask it, he listened 
to the answers and eventually his curiosity on this subject was 
satisfied. His questions and his obsession to find out where 
openings led to were his way of expressing his worry where 
his grandmother was and at the same time his thoughts in 
form of a fantasy that she might have disappeared through an 
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opening, perhaps the sewage pipe, which may engulf him, 
too. 

Fantasies and dramatic play are part of the child's life. Their 
meaning and importance are comparable to the fantasies and 
dreams of adults. Thoughts and actions do not in most people 
appear immediately in their final form; they grow in us, 
often without our being aware of it, in fleeting thoughts and 
fantasies. Sometimes they remain fantasies; sometimes they 
are put into words or action. The child does not use the restraint 
which the adult has: the young child tends to express his 
thoughts while they are in formation, in- the form of dramatic 
play and in "make believe" stories. The child who is not able 
to express these is usually a disturbed child. Only when he is 
well along in school years — around seven or eight — does he 
become more secretive and controlled in keeping his fantasies 
to himself. 

Many controversies have been fought about the advisability 
of telling children fairy tales. The ability to fantasy is present 
in most children; they really do not need any fairy tales because 
they make them up themselves anyway. On the other hand, 
since they are making them up anyway, it does not matter a 
great deal whether you tell them some "make believe" stories 
or not, as long as you both know they are "make believe". To 
tell them fairy tales for true has the same effect as any other 
untruthfulness which you may tell a child : when the child thinks 
that you are deceiving him, he will think nothing of doing the 
same to you. 

A boy, age five, was brought to me because he constantly 
told stories, apparently unable to discriminate between truth 
and fiction. He told me that the Easter bunny had brought 
him Easter eggs and he saw him "go pitter-patter-patter over 
the stairway into the living room". I expressed my surprise 
in an admiring "Oh?" and he continued by saying that the 
angel brought him a baby brother — "but I didn't see him 
because I was asleep". Then he said. "And I saw Santa 
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Glaus come down the fireplace"; looking at me and noticing 
my somewhat doubtful smile, he added, "I didn't really see 
him — it's your mommy and daddy who give you presents — 
but don't tell my little brother, he believes in Santa Glaus!" 
He proved to me that he knew what was true and what was 
fantasy, and if I was willing to speak to him truthfully, he 
was willing to do so too. 

Another problem concerning fairy tales is the frequent occur- 
rence of cruelty in them. Since we do not wish to frighten chil- 
dren in general, we should not tell children frightening stories. 
It does, however, not seem possible to protect them from these 
stories completely since sooner or later they will run across them 
in funnies and comic books. It is advisable to leave these stories 
for the more mature child as long as it cannot be prevented alto- 
gether that children will read what is printed. The older the 
child is, the greater is his ability to discriminate between reality 
and fiction, which makes him more able to cope with the terrors 
of these beloved books. Because — beloved they are to most 
children — ^the more they are forbidden, the more they are 
desired. Gruelty has for children a strange attraction, yet no 
stranger than the parents' interest for murder and mystery 
stories. Although we do not wish to further this interest, we 
know it exists and it would be better not to emphasize it by 
promoting or forbidding it. Ghildren who are terrified by these 
stories and yet are compulsively reading them take their interest 
for them from fears within themselves. Gomic books do not 
produce the fear, nor does forbidding to read them cure these 
children. They need help to face and conquer these fears like 
other similar anxieties. 

Making things 

We have repeatedly referred to the child's tendency to trans- 
late his fantasies into dramatic play, to imitate his parents in 
words, gestures and actions. The child has the urge to be active 
in every way. He wants to try everything. It sometimes looks 
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as if his curiosity to find out how things look inside and how 
they function brought about more negative than positive results 
because many things are destroyed this way. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this is only half the story. Children love to make things 
and are extremely resourceful at it. They like to build, to 
carpenter, to work with clay and paint, to sew, knit and cook; 
they are delighted if they can make things run and work. They 
enjoy to apply themselves, have a great deal of patience and 
are happy when they accomplish things. Of course, they only 
enjoy doing these things when they are free to do them in their 
own way and at their own speed. Ambitious parents can dis- 
turb them in this pleasure to the point where the children lose 
all interests. They need to have success and the feeling of 
doing it themselves. Too difficult material, too great demands 
for perfection, too much help from the parents is disturbing. 

A boy of five was conspicuous through his highly technical 
discussion of boats, airplanes and trains. He talked with 
big words, which the teacher did not always understand; 
but when she did understand them, they did not always make 
sense. He also drew and painted designs which looked like 
the fantasy of a blueprint, which it was. When asked about 
it, the boy again went into detailed technical explanations 
what every line and dot meant. Outside of these discussions 
and the drawing, the boy did not partake in any games nor 
activities. He did not touch anything, only stood by and 
looked. The explanation for this behavior was found when 
we learned that the father, who was an engineer, loved to work 
over his blueprints at home and that he gave his son elabo- 
rate explanations, not realizing that they were way above his 
understanding. He had bought the most elaborate toys: 
trains. Erector sets, chemical sets, microscopes, and the like, 
with which he played with his son. The truth, however, 
was that he worked all these complicated things himself, 
explaining them to his son but warning him not to touch them 
until he really understood them lest they be ruined. When 
the father allowed the boy to run the train, even if he should 
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ruin it, the boy gradually became able to play actively with 
toys and with the other children. 

Most children have certain preferences for a while and then 
change to something else. Their span of interest varies with 
their age. Younger children stick to the same thing for a 
shorter while; older children have more perseverance. The 
children learn to use different tools and materials. Aside from 
that they also find opportunity to satisfy certain instincts in a 
socially acceptable way, which might otherwise get them into 
trouble: the child who likes to mess around with food likely will 
enjoy cooking; the child who gets all messed up and dirty 
might easily later paint pictures; when Johnny wants to hit 
his brother, he may find a toy to break instead — ^but he may 
settle to fix a toy too if he has a chance, as long as he can pound 
at it and make a lot of noise. 

Lester, age six, one day was raving mad. He dumped 
the marbles out of the box and let them roll all over the floor; 
let the airplanes crash that they broke their wings. At last he 
found a piece of wood and a hammer and started wildly to 
pound the wood, making a terrific racket but achieving noth- 
ing. He got more and more angry and fairly growled at me 
when I came near him. Finally, I succeeded in suggesting to 
him that he could make something out of that piece of wood. 
He decided to make a bird house. While he was busy meas- 
uring and drawing, he told me that his father had spanked 
him the day before and that was the reason why he was so 
angry. He wanted to run a knife into him, hit him with a 
hammer, shoot him, kill him by all the methods he knew. 
Further discussion revealed that Lester had been spanked 
because he ran after trucks and jumped them, against his 
parents' warning that he might get hurt. He acknowledged 
that they punished him because they did not want him to get 
killed. He went on working. After a while he said, "I think 
rU give the bird house to my daddy for Father's Day!" His 
anger and hatred against his father had disappeared; he 
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was able to love him once more. The hammering with which 
he had symbolically killed him became a means of reconcilia- 
tion by producing a present for him. Many presents have 
been made out of similar motives. But whatever the motives 
are, the finished product brings the child a sense of accom- 
plishment and reconciles him with his unconscious destruc- 
tive wishes. 

When children are allowed to destroy things recklessly, they 
get more and more excited; in the same way they become excited 
and anxious when they are allowed to attack a person. They 
wait for and provoke the punishment to come. When their 
destructive activity is turned into a constructive one, they calm 
down and become relaxed and happy with their success. 

Children are good observers and bad interpreters 

Many of the fantasies which children are making up as well 
as their exploratory and dramatic plays are the expression 
of misunderstood observations, for children are often good 
observers and bad interpreters. They notice, e.g., mother's 
pregnancy at an early age; the explanation which they figure 
out for themselves may be all wrong,* or they may notice, e.g., 
the difference in the sexes and in bewilderment fumble for an 
explanation. Some may react like the three-year-old girl (men- 
tioned on page 126) who blamed her mother for her lack of a 
penis. 

Another girl, age nine, was convinced there were three 
sexes: Gentiles, Jews and girls. In Europe circumcision is 
as a rule only used by Jews. She had noticed the difference 
between circumcised Jewish boys and uncircumcised Gentile 
boys. Her conclusion was that Gentile boys had a big penis ; 
Jewish boys had a smaller penis and girls had "no penis 
yet". She had made a correct observation but used it to con- 
sole herself over her lack of a penis with the hope that it 
would grow eventually. 

* As we have seen with Tommy, pp. 116 f. 
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Boys who notice the lack of penis in girls may explain this to 
themselves as not being there "yet" or being cut off, lost or 
injured and may become quite anxious for fear it might happen 
to them too. 

Whenever young children, i.e., children before puberty, ob- 
serve intercourse, they interpret it as fighting. They say dogs are 
fighting or chickens are fighting when they see them in copula- 
tion. Yet there is a vague suspicion that it is not the whole 
story. In watching those scenes, be they between animals or 
people, the child often becomes sexually excited. Sometimes 
he masturbates in reaction to his observation; sometimes he de- 
velops nightmares, wakes up at night. 

Johnny, age seven, slept in his parents' bedroom; he got 
up nightly, went into his parents' bed and lay between father 
and mother. As it turned out, in order to protect his mother, 
who would be killed in the fight, i.e., intercourse, he thought. 

A girl, age ten, showed a recurrence of a certain behavior; 
she started out amiably in a game; in the course of the game 
she became more and more excited until she became offensive, 
started to throw things, hit and used vile language. Finally 
she left the room, slamming the door behind her. Hardly a 
minute later she re-entered the room, was calm and friendly 
as before until the cycle started all over again. This behavior 
was an exact copy of her father's behavior, who had died 
when she was six years old. She had witnessed many scenes 
between him and her mother: they started to talk amiably; 
shortly their conversation became a discussion; the discussion 
changed into an argument. Father got angry, became violent 
and left the room. After a while he returned and the discus- 
sion was taken up again, ending in reconciliation and love- 
making. Since she slept in the bedroom with her parents, she 
frequently observed them in intercourse. In her mind inter- 
course was just a continuation of the anteceding fight: it was 
a fight. In fighting this way with her mother she tried to 
substitute for the deceased father, whom her mother had 
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loved. She also tried to prevent mother from marrying 
another man — she wanted to be that man so that she could 
be her mother's husband — ^have her mother's entire love for 
herself. 

Children can observe a great deal more than adults usually 
realize. Although parents are convinced that their children are 
asleep when they have intercourse, psychoanalysis of both chil- 
dren and adults reveals memories of such observations, which 
were at best forgotten. The facts which the children observe 
are, however, frequently, perhaps most of the time, misunder- 
stood; they interpret them according to their own fears and 
expectations, and they become part of their fantasies. When 
their observations are explained to them truthfully the children 
have at least an intellectual knowledge with which they can 
counteract their frightening fantasies. 

Observing makes children excited 

The impact of observation is far greater than that of any 
explanation in words. Most people react stronger to things 
they see than to things they hear. The movies have a greater 
influence on people's emotions than a story they read or listen 
to over the radio. Children react even more so. To witness 
their parents in intercourse, to see them in the nude overwhelms 
them with excitement, for which they do not have an adequate 
outlet and which they cannot control. 

Annie, age four, ran around wildly in the nursery school- 
room. She attacked the other children, was unable to con- 
centrate, at times burst out in temper tantrums. When the 
mother removed her from the parental bedroom, Annie 
calmed down. The anxiety of Arthur, the boy who examined 
girls' genitals,* was increased by the excitement which he 
derived from watching his parents in the nude. 

Another case is Nancy, age five, whose mother complained 
that her daughter was shamelessly "sexy". She ran out 

• See pp. 129 f . 
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into the yard, where the other children were, lifted her skirts, 
exposing her genitals. When the mother put slacks on her, 
she managed to tear them in the crotch. She played with 
little girls at sticking sticks into each other's vagina; she 
took a boy's penis out of his pants and played with it. The 
mother was not sure whether the children had attempted inter- 
course or not. This child had every opportunity to observe 
her parents, who like Arthur's, believed in nudism: in the 
home they went around without clothes; the child was allowed 
to go into the bathroom and the bedroom at any time. This 
was not carelessness on the part of these parents but rather 
deliberately done as a way of living and of education. They 
meant to be more sincere than other people who "hide their 
body behind clothes" and wanted to educate their child in the 
same philosophy. The child, however, could not discriminate 
between what was allowed at home and outside. Naturally 
Nancy played with the other children "without any shame", 
acting in the way which she saw at home. The mother had no 
objection. It was only through the protest of other parents 
that the mother realized that her daughter's behavior was not 
acceptable. She then felt that she had to do something about 
it and came to talk to me. She was advised to either live at 
home like other people did or to explain to her daughter that 
mother and father preferred to live this way, that other 
people, however, did not and that Nancy would have to accept 
double standards like her parents did. I warned the mother 
about the inadvisability of the latter approach. It is most 
bewildering for a child to be thrown into such a dilemma. 
She would be bound to get into trouble either with her parents 
or with other people. Nancy's tearing her slacks in the 
crotch was a further sign that she was far too much excited to 
feel good. Although she indulged in all kinds of sexual play, 
she was not satisfied because she was too young to have an 
adequate satisfaction; she was, therefore, constantly preoccu- 
pied with sexual matters. 
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Some parents believe in nudism, like the ones mentioned. 
Others, who want to be truthful with their children, think that 
deliberate demonstration should answer their children's ques- 
tions about sex. Children are always frightened by the size 
of adult sex organs. It is better to explain without showing. 
The children have plenty of opportunity to observe other chil- 
dren, which they do anyway and without being told to; this form 
of observation is less frightening to them. 

Sex play between children 

When parents notice any sexual play going on between the 
children, they are usually shocked. It happens, however, more 
often than they know. Most children have engaged in sex play 
with other children before puberty. The reason why parents 
so often do not know about it is two-fold: The children may 
hide their sexual activities from their parents in the same way 
in which they ordinarily keep their masturbating a secret. The 
other reason is that the parents do not recognize the sexual 
character of the play although it is done in plain sight. Con- 
sidering that most children have such experiences, it seems that 
no specific damaging effect is necessarily connected with it. 
When the children are disturbed through these experiences, 
they usually draw attention to themselves. 

The boy, e.g., who investigated girls' genitals, drew atten- 
tion upon himself because he was unable to stop and unable 
to concentrate on anything else. The girls, whom he used 
for his investigation, reacted in different ways. A few girls 
acted annoyed and told their mommies. Some mommies 
forgot about it and so did the girls. 

One little girl was badly frightened and refused to go to 
school, without telling her mother the reason. Two other 
ones were full of excitement, provoked the boy by hanging 
around, giggling and laughing. They did not tell their moth- 
ers but "acted silly". Some of the boys in the group were 
excited and watched what was going on. Others did not pay 
any attention; no boy took active part in the investigation. 
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Every one of these children reacted in his own way with 
minor disturbances; the one girl who refused to go to school 
was severely disturbed by this experience. She was forced 
to realize something about her sex organs which she appar- 
ently preferred not to see. The experience had the effect 
of a shock upon her. She did not want to return to the place 
where it happened. 

As long as children are playing together such things will 
happen, and surely we want the children to play together. 
There is no effective way of protecting children from such 
experiences nor is there any need to protect them from a certain 
amount of such experiences. Warning them ahead of time 
would have the same effect as forbidding them to masturbate; 
it would disturb them in their sexual development at least as 
much as any sexual experience with playmates might disturb 
them. We only would exchange the certainty of a disturbance 
against a possibility of a disturbance. It is much more realistic 
to leave such things alone and to deal with them when they 
happen. There is no reason to worry more about these experi- 
ences than about others, since they belong to a child's life and 
there is a good chance that he will be able to deal with them 
successfully by himself. If that should not be so and when 
parents are concerned about the sex play going on between 
children, they should discuss this matter with an expert, as they 
should do in cases of excessive masturbation. In most cases 
this behavior is only a symptom of an underlying disturbance 
and should be dealt with accordingly. When these occurrences 
with children become a "problem", it is likely that the parents' 
emotions are also too involved for them to handle the whole 
situation in the best possible way. 

Sex play between children and adults 

Most people are horrified when they hear of a child being 
seduced by an adult. Yet, there are many forms of subtle 
seduction which are going on without anybody being aware 
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of them until a child's emotional disturbance leads to an exam- 
ination of what happened. 

In a sense the children who were described as disturbed and 
over-excited by being given opportunity — or rather being forced 
— ^to see their parents in the nude or in intercourse are seduced 
children. So are children who sleep in their parents' bedroom 
or in their bed. But — is there a parent who does not want to 
have his youngster in bed with him occasionally? Surely, this 
is a very natural desire. The parent, however, must realize 
when the child for his own sake becomes too old for such 
pleasures. As long as he is a baby there is no reason to abstain ; 
when he or she becomes sexually interested or excited, it is time 
to stop or the child will demand to take father's or mother's 
place in every way. He will be disturbed when he gets it and 
be disturbed when he is denied it at the height of his excitement. 
So it seems safer to not wait until he is sexually excited in the 
parents' bed. There is no difference whether the son is then in 
bed with father or mother; both are equally stimulating for 
him, one provoking heterosexual feelings which he cannot han- 
dle, the other homosexual ones, which scare him even more. 

We have mentioned before (page 123) how cleanliness educa- 
tion naturally affects the sexual organs and stimulates the child. 
When the parent is overanxious in the matter of cleanliness 
and the excretory functions, it can affect the child. Now, wash- 
ing the genitals is a part of the daily routine. When the mother 
says self-consciously, "Now we are going to wash here", or when 
she suggests to the child to wash this part of his body himself, 
she emphasizes it and excites the child by her own excitement 
or self-consciousness. Enemas and suppositories should be used 
sparingly, preferably only in emergencies. Many physicians 
are rather free in advising them without realizing their psycho- 
logical effect upon the child. Children derive sexual pleasure 
in the wrong place from such procedures. 

Joanne, age six, played constantly giving enemas to her 
playmates or her dolls, explaining that they would have a 
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baby this way. Her mother had explained to Joanne how 
babies were made; Joanne, who had experienced enemas, got 
the explanation mixed up with her own experience which had 
been pleasurable for her. Joanne showed that she expected 
to get a baby from her mother by way of enemas. 

We can see, how too much stimulation in the anal region 
would make it a place where stimulation is sought thereafter; 
since this experience is connected with the person who provided 
it, i.e., in this case the mother, the child looks to her or another 
woman for this kind of satisfaction. There are instances of such 
girls who developing into women were only interested in other 
women. Boys who have been "seduced" by enemas may wish to 
continue the exciting pleasure in this part of their body and 
lend themselves easily to be used by homosexuals. 

How much to allow or forbid? 

There are no hard and fast rules as to how much masturba- 
tion or sex play between children should be allowed or forbid- 
den. Being aware that sex plays as much a role with children 
as with adults, we apply the same ideas to its development as 
to others: It is an important part of human life, whose founda- 
tion is laid in childhood; healthy sex attitudes of adults are 
based upon healthy sex attitudes of childhood. Constant preoc- 
cupation or complete lack of sexual activities are signs of dis- 
turbance. Normally children keep their sexual activities dis- 
creetly to themselves, whether they play alone or with others. 
As long as they do that, it is wise not to interfere. When they 
call attention to themselves by exhibitionistic behavior, they call 
thereby attention to their anxiety about their activity. It is 
well then to be aware of the child's trouble and his call for 
help; punishment increases his anxiety instead of solving the 
problem. When the child is in need, he is chiefly in need for 
the parent's attention and affection. The parent should try 
to understand where these sexual demands stem from: whether 
the child imitates something he has seen or overheard, whether 
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he is over-stimulated or whether he has some questions in his 
mind which he cannot put into words and for which he seeks an 
answer. Accordingly the parent can help the child to overcome 
his anxiety by reacting to what he is trying to tell his parents 
by his behavior. An expert can help to figure these things out. 

Sexual demands which are directed toward the parent should 
be answered with love and affection; at the same time one should 
explain to the child why mothers and sons, fathers and daughters 
cannot be married to each other. This is not always easy; most 
children insist that mother or father is not "too old" for them, 
that they would wait until they are "old enough" themselves. 
There is no getting around saying also that daddy or mommy 
wants to keep his (or her) spouse for himself and does not wish 
to give him/her to anybody else. When Bob is going to be old 
enough, he can have a girl all to himself then. The last resort 
at such a point is usually an informative question — sometimes 
expressed; sometimes not — as to when the rival parent would 
possibly die? The child has really known all along that mommy 
belongs to daddy^ — and vice versa — and has felt guilty for want- 
ing to take one of the parent's place with the other. It is neces- 
sary to reject the child's sexual demands. If he feels loved, 
nevertheless, he will be able to have an affectionate relationship 
to his parent instead of a sexual one; he will turn his efforts 
toward producing things which will bring him love and praise. 
He will make an effort to become like father in trying to learn 
whatever father can do and he will be able to wait until he 
grows up to satisfy his sexual desires in a mature way. 

The experience of being rejected sexually by the beloved 
parent is a dangerous turning point in the development of the 
child. If he gets over it successfully, it will be an incentive 
to his further intellectual and emotional growth. If he fails 
at this point, his development will be disturbed in varying ways 
and degrees. However, this is one of the pitfalls of develop- 
ment, which everybody has to cross in his life. Being aware of 
its importance, we may be able to help the child to get over it 
better than others who get over it without help. 
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When should children be told and how much? 

Going over the children's sex development, we realize that 
every step of their development aflfects their sexual organs, 
evokes sexual feelings and stimulates fantasies. They will 
express them sometimes in words, more often in play and 
actions. 

When Tommy suffered from constipation because he wanted 
to collect faeces, which he thought would become a baby, he had 
to be told how babies grow and where; when Arthur tried to 
investigate little girls' genitals, he had to be given some addi- 
tional information about the process of birth. Children have to 
be told the facts of life because they are troubled when they do 
not know them. They are not only curious, they are anxious if 
they cannot figure things out. It is frightening to think that 
babies are cut out of their mother's tummy — because people can 
die from a thing like that. They will forget what they have 
been told easily, because their own body is not ready for that 
kind of knowledge. What is not within their physical ability 
is foreign and inconceivable to their mind. And yet, their own 
theories, fears and fantasies must be repudiated lest they become 
fixed in their minds. Although they may forget what they are 
told, eventually they will remember and know. They will need 
repeated explanations. To tell them once will not be sufficient — 
to tell them all at once will be confusing. They need to have 
their questions answered as they come along, in whatever way 
they are expressed. If we do that, we help them to understand 
and accept their own feelings — be they sexual or other. At the 
same time their relationship with the parents is going to be one 
of trust and confidence. Both these attitudes will enable the 
child to feel comfortable with himself and the people around 
him, so that he will be undisturbed to proceed in the pursuit 
of knowledge and in his exploration of the world. 
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PART III 

Chapter Six 

THE CHILD AS A MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY GROUP 

We have considered the child as an individual and in his 
relation to the mother or the person who takes care of him in 
his early years. As the child grows older, more people enter 
into the orbit of his life. He comes to recognize and like 
or dislike the people of his environment and establishes rela- 
tions with them. He becomes part of the family group that 
constitutes the household. 

Children do not only establish relations to every single mem- 
ber of the household, i.e., father, brother, sister, grandmother, 
maid or uncle, they also learn to know the atmosphere of the 
house. The "atmosphere" is one of the things which everybody 
knows from experience and which is hard to define. Yet it is not 
intangible but can be analyzed in its various components. 

The child loves mother and is dependent on her: when she 
is happy, he feels loved; when she is unhappy or disturbed, he 
may feel less close to her because she is less responsive to his 
needs. He learns to recognize her moods. 

His relationships to other people are partly new relationships 
established on his own; partly they are relations between him- 
self, his mother and a third person. He can be fond of father 
and mother and love them both. He can also love father but 
mother may not love father. The child will notice that because 
the mother will show her feelings toward father by being happy 
or unhappy, by showing the child more or less attention or pa- 
tience in his presence. So the child will not only respond to 
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father and mother but also to the permanent and temporary 
relationship between them. The child will respond to the moods 
of the person on whom he is most dependent and respond to 
a third person influencing those moods accordingly. He will 
enjoy father's affection but will be disturbed by mother's or 
sister's jealousy. He will enjoy being his parent's favorite 
but wince at his own unfairness toward his older brother. Even 
though he may appear to take advantage of his position, he will 
feel insecure when the parent, be it father or mother, shows 
injustice and cruelty toward anybody: for how can he be sure 
that it will not be turned against himself sometime in the same 
way? This applies to attitudes toward pets as well. Once you 
have a pet in the house, it is part of the family. Most children 
look upon pets as people. They talk to them and play with 
them, love them and are jealous of them, but also protective of 
them. When you remove a pet because of sickness or unruliness, 
because it gives you trouble by running into the neighbors' 
flower bed or by soiling in the house, the child is very likely 
to feel threatened himself; he does not see too clearly that 
mother or father will behave differently toward him when he is 
sick or naughty or disobedient. 

The child will be affected by all changes affecting the family 
as a whole; when the family moves from one place to another, 
there is a lot of excitement going on until everybody settles 
back again. The child will be even more upset than the adults 
because he only sees the disorganization while he cannot per- 
ceive the plan and purpose of the whole thing. 

Death in a family is one of the most traumatic events that 
anybody can experience. Children are affected by it in vary- 
ing degrees. When the person who died was very close to them 
it upsets them very much. They can, however, get over their 
loss comparatively easily if their relationship to the parents 
gives them a great deal of security. When Jean's grandmother 
died,* she missed her and could not understand what happened 

* Pp. 53 f. 
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to her; she was perhaps even more disturbed by her mother's 
withdrawal, who was unable to love her while she was upset 
and, therefore, also unable to let her participate in her feelings 
by explaining what happened. Most adults are extremely upset 
about a death in the family; it is their attitude more than the 
fact to which young children are reacting. What seems to be 
most disturbing to them is when death or any other event is 
kept a secret from them. When somebody in the family is sick, 
the child will be disturbed through the necessary attention given 
to the sick person. When somebody is chronically sick and 
suffering, the whole household will be more or less permanently 
geared to this person's illness, either in taking care of him or in 
neglecting him. The child will react to either attitude. 

Economical worries will be disturbing to the child in the same 
measure in which the adults are disturbed. Illness, death and 
economic strife cannot be kept a secret from children. They 
may not know the exact facts but they will be influenced by the 
anxiety and worry which disturbs their families. Very often 
the children feel rather relieved when the disturbing factor 
is discussed openly with them instead of their being left to their 
own fantasies to figure out what is wrong. 

All these relationships and moods between people of the 
household make the atmosphere to which the child is exposed 
and to which he reacts. To deal with every aspect of the child's 
role in the family would fill a book which would still remain 
incomplete since it would have to comprise all the variations 
of life. We can only choose some significant situations for dis- 
cussion. 

Fathers 
There are two important figures in the family, father and 
mother. We have discussed the importance of the mother, 
particularly for the infant. Fathers in general do not handle 
babies as much as mothers do and, therefore, are not of such 
direct influence on their reactions. Some fathers are interested 
in the baby; others are not. They may play with the baby as 
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they would with a pet and put it away when they are tired of 
playing; they may be interested in taking care of the baby by 
feeding, changing and bathing it; but even so, they feel free 
to do so or not since they consider the mother the person respon- 
sible for the baby's well being. Many men are just not interested 
in infants and leave them alone. Others consider them a nui- 
sance and do not hesitate to say so, while a considerable number 
are actually disgusted and resent the baby bitterly. Some 
fathers are jealous of the baby and act as if the newcomer was 
likely to deprive them of the care and affection of their wives. 
In fact, they feel that the baby is a rival and therefore reject 
him. Although this rejection may not affect the baby directly, 
the mother reacts to it somehow. We hear sometimes about 
marital difficulties which are rightly or not dated back to the 
birth of a child. The child who is in this way made responsible 
for the parents' unhappiness is most likely to be made unhappy 
too. 

A jealous father 

A young man married his wife under the condition that 
there would not be any children. He wanted to be as free 
as possible yet with the advantages of being married. 
Although she agreed to this condition, she did not want to 
abide by it. After a few years she had a baby, for which 
she had to provide herself financially since her husband 
refused to do so. She resented the fact that she had to go 
to work and be separated from the child through a large part 
of the day. While she tried to keep her relationship to her 
husband on an even keel, her relationship to the child suf- 
fered, and the little boy soon showed signs of disturbance. 
He cried a lot and his digestion was upset. The mother was 
worn out from working days and caring for the child at 
night. When she tended the child she was tense and impa- 
tient and wished she had not born him. In discussing her 
difficulties concerning the child, the woman soon realized 
that it was not the child who was to blame but herself for fore- 
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ing her husband into becoming a father against his wishes. 
She had hoped that he would accept the child once he was in 
existence. She had lost the gamble; he was not interested. 
She saw herself at an impasse. The reasons which the hus- 
band gave for not wanting a child were that he felt disgusted 
with pregnant women, with the smell of infants, that "mixture 
of milk and dirty diapers'', that he "could not stand the fuss 
which women made about their children'', which caused them 
to lose every outside and intellectual interest. He had gone 
through this whole business from the time he was four until 
he was sixteen, having been the oldest one in a large family, 
with many sisters and brothers, he did not want to go through 
it again. He refused to do anything about his strong aversion 
and declared that he was perfectly happy the way he was; 
his wife was free to choose between him and the child. It 
was obvious that the man was jealous of his own baby as he 
had been of all his siblings. He resented deeply that his wife 
imposed upon him the same frustrations which he had experi- 
enced from his mother. If she wanted to preserve her mar- 
riage and keep the child she had to prove to him that her 
feelings toward him were still the same, whether he accepted 
the baby or not. She kept the child away from her husband 
as much as possible, and did not talk about him in her hus- 
band's presence; on the other hand she took pains to be soci- 
able, give and attend parties and spend some time in keeping 
up with her reading. Fortunately, the husband made enough 
money so the expenses which were necessary for the child 
were of no importance and she could give up her job. One 
day she came home somewhat later than usual. Upon enter- 
ing the nursery she found her husband singing to the baby. 
He retreated with a red face but from that time on the mother 
knew that eventually he would overcome his aversion against 
their child. 

Fathers often have reason to be jealous of their babies because 
the young mothers have a tendency to give them a backseat as 
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soon as the babies arrive. On the other hand father's own feel- 
ings may be exaggerated or entirely unfounded, and be based 
solely on his own experiences as a child. In the case just de- 
scribed, the mother who was genuinely fond of her husband 
felt that her relationship to him would suffer if she could not 
have a child. She was, however, able to understand his feelings 
and to prove to him that his fears that she might prefer the baby 
to him were unfounded. By allowing the father to approach 
the baby without having to take any responsibility, she made it 
possible for him to gradually become fond of his child, like an 
older sibling would come to accept the new baby when he is satis- 
fied in having kept his mother's love. 

It should have been a boy /a girl! 

Although few men are interested in infants, there are equally 
few men who can resist a young child's charm entirely. Some 
have preferences for one or the other sex; for the most part 
they overcome their prejudices. It happens with fathers as well 
as with mothers that they will not accept nature's verdict con- 
cerning the sex of the child. They insist on giving a girl a 
boy's name and a boy a girl's name in order to have the kind 
of child they want, at least in their fantasy. 

A very effeminate young man came for treatment because 
he was tired of being called and feeling like a "sissy". His 
history revealed that his father was very jealous of him when 
he was little. His mother who wanted a girl dressed him in 
girls' frocks and curls until he went to school. He figured out 
that his mother disguised him as a girl for fear the jealous 
father might kill him if he knew he was a boy. He put his penis 
between his legs in front of the mirror so that it could not 
be seen and that he would appear to himself as a girl. It 
seemed safer to be a girl so that father would not resent 
him but possibly love him as he loved mother. 

Rejection on the part of the father makes a deep impression 
on children. The boy who feels rejected may wonder whether 
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father dislikes him because he is a boy; he may try to please 
him and win him over by acting like a girl, imitating mother 
or sister whom he considers father's favorites. The girl may 
likewise develop in the opposite direction, assuming that father 
would like her if she were a boy. In both instances the children 
will orient themselves in a way which makes life difficult for 
them in their relationships with other people later on. 

Father^ s example 

It is true both for animals and men that the mother has the 
task to take care of the young. How long this responsibility is 
considered exclusively hers is different in different cultures. In 
all cultures there comes a time when the father or the men are 
taking over the education of their sons from the mothers. The 
boy needs to follow the example of men in order to become a 
man himself. 

The little boy is willing to try many things when he can "do 
like Daddy does". He will want to walk like daddy, sit at the 
table like him or big brother, learn to read, to fight, if that 
seems worth imitating, or brush his teeth and take his medicine. 
Imitating father is an incentive to greater effort and accomplish- 
ment. Father seems to determine morals and standards in gen- 
eral more than mother does. Imitating father is, however, non- 
selective; father is imitated indiscriminately in his good habits 
as well as in his bad habits, in his positive as well as in his nega- 
tive qualities. 

Teddy, age five, was brought to me because he had terrible 
temper tantrums. When he was his normal self, he was most 
considerate, well behaved, friendly and affectionate. When 
he was angry, he swore up and down, hit, kicked and threw 
things. The mother assured me that he was her husband's 
"spitten image". I had to tell her that as long as her husband 
continued with his ways, the son would too. 

Naturally the tasks in the house are divided between men 
and women in a certain way, established throughout our cul- 
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ture for centuries. Sometimes we find the roles between father 
and mother reversed due to different circumstances. This rever- 
sal may be acceptable to the adults who are arranging it. It is, 
however, most confusing for the children. 

The mother of a six-year-old boy came to see me because 
she was concerned about her boy's preference for feminine 
interests and occupations. He liked clothes, watched and 
discussed them with great understanding, liked dancing and 
cooking. He did not like to take part in the games which the 
boys played either in school or on the block where they lived. 
The mother worked in a factory — ^this was during the war; 
her husband had been a professional dancer until a few years 
ago when he had to give up because of an injury. Since then 
he was mostly at home, giving music lessons and taking care 
of the house and the child in his free time. It was under- 
standable that the boy, being together with his father a lot, 
would do what the father did. The mother's complaint was 
directed just as much against her husband as against her 
son. In discussing the situation further it was revealed that 
the mother took on the masculine role much more than the 
situation warranted. It was pointed out as desirable to revert 
in some way to the more "natural" situation, although it 
seemed doubtful whether this couple would be able to do so 
since their inclinations were diflferent. Unless they changed, 
the boy would probably continue in his feminine ways, which 
really were his father's ways. 

The missing father 

The general atmosphere of the house to which the child is 
exposed consists really in a variety of different people and 
their relations to each other. Every person in the house con- 
tributes directly or indirectly an influence to which the child 
reacts, by loving or hating other persons in the house and 
by imitating them. Imitation is perhaps the most important way 
of learning and of character formation. The child will imitate 
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both parents in their attitudes as well as in their actions. It is, 
therefore, an unfortunate lack in the child's life when one of the 
parents is missing. The boy needs a father to imitate in order 
to grow into a man; the girl similarly needs the mother. It is 
essential for both boys and girls that they have long acquaint- 
ance with marital relationship as a part of adult family life if 
they are in turn to become successful in their own marriage. 
Children who are growing up with one parent only feel deprived 
and different from others and easily develop certain disturbances 
which originate in this deficient home situation. 

Christy, age ten, wet the bed. She refused to wear anything 
but slacks. Her father had died when she was six months old. 
She lived with her mother whom she controlled completely. 
She was intensely jealous of any man who would come to 
the house; she was afraid to stay home alone, refused to 
stay with a sitter and forced her mother this way to either 
take her along or to stay home herself. She thus successfully 
prevented her from having any relationship with a man. Her 
wearing slacks all the time was not accidental. She tried in 
all ways to behave like a man, and a tough one at that. She 
used coarse language and smoked. She fantasied that 
some day she was going to discover that she really was a 
boy, that people were mistaken in taking her for a girl. She 
imagined that in intercourse the man urinated into the woman. 
Imagining and dreaming herself as her mother's husband, she 
had intercourse with her mother in dreams and fantasies 
resulting in her wetting the bed. She was afraid that her 
mother might desert her if she found another husband and, 
therefore, did her best to replace the dead father. It took a 
long time of treatment until Christy accepted her role as a 
girl, stopped wetting the bed and could allow her mother to 
have social relations with men. If her original development 
had continued she would not only have prevented her mother 
from finding another husband, but she would not have been 
able herself to establish satisfactory relations with men. 
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A boy of twelve whose mother was separated from her 
husband for years displayed a number of traits which were 
singularly similar to his father's whom he had not seen for 
many years. Among other things he would disappear occa- 
sionally for a night or two and then return as if nothing 
had happened. He would always draw the comment from his 
mother: **You behave like your father." 

It can be assumed that the boy had a dim memory of his 
father's way of disappearing for days when he was on a 
drinking binge. He may also have been aware of mother's 
anger and relief when he came back. However, it was her 
remark that he behaved **just like his father" that provoked 
him into repeating the same behavior. He recognized uncon- 
sciously that his mother loved his father and wished that he 
were back. The mother was advised to tell the boy that she 
was sorry that he behaved like his father did, because 
although she loved him for many reasons, she had left him 
because of his repeatedly going out drinking and returning 
in an intoxicated state. She told him what a fine, strong and 
kind man his father was when he was not drunk and that 
she loved him for these qualities which she wished her son 
would follow. After this conversation the periods in which 
the boy would disappear diminished in length. He returned 
after a few hours and the recurrences were spaced further 
apart until he finally did not disappear any more. The 
change in attitude after the conversation with the mother 
proves that the boy was not merely imitating his father's pat- 
tern in his disappearing but that he tried to substitute for the 
father whom he felt his mother missed; since she had told 
him only bad things about father he imitated those in order 
to please her. When he understood that those were the things 
which she disapproved of in his father, but that there were 
others she liked, he could attempt to pattern himself after the 
latter. At any rate he understood that she loved his father 
despite her constant denial of this fact. 
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This motive for imitation is true for many children. They 
do not only imitate their fathers and mothers as they show them- 
selves to them; they also imitate character attitudes of people 
whom their parents seem to like or admire. 

Often a boy may be more like his grandfather or like an 
uncle in the family than he is like his father, aside from any 
physical resemblance. The same may be true about the girl 
who might have the characteristics of some other woman in the 
family and be unlike the mother. Occasionally a boy may 
show attitudes and character of a female relative or a girl may 
show characteristic attitudes of one of the men in the family. 
We may be able to find the reason for this similarity in an 
expectation which was expressed in one or the other way. The 
following is a striking illustration: 

A mother of a five-year-old boy came to see me, very much 
concerned because her boy was stealing. He hoarded pea- 
nuts, pieces of tinfoil, coins and pieces of paper, among them 
some dollar bills in a secret place on his toy shelf. Obviously 
he had made himself a treasure chest. It seemed rather odd 
that the mother should use the harsh word of "stealing" for 
this play, especially since the little boy did not have any 
sense of value as far as the money was concerned. He kept 
it in the same place in which he kept his worthless, although 
for him precious, junk. 

We explained to the mother that there was no reason to 
be concerned about the little boy's stealing at this point and 
asked her why she was so concerned about it. Thereupon 
she explained that her little boy was in many ways like her 
brother. He was as talented as her brother was, as amusing 
and full of fantasies; he could be as charming and could 
make friends easily, just like his uncle. However, this 
uncle was a charming, reckless impostor. He took advantage 
of his friends and cheated them out of their money. The 
mother told me that she had cried for days when her son 
was bom because she was convinced that he would be just 
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like her brother. She was so obsessed with the idea that her 
obstetrician warned her that unless she got rid of this idea 
she would turn the little boy into the image of her brother. 
I agreed with the forecast of the obstetrician which he had 
made five years ago and urged her to take treatment herself 
in order to get rid of this idea which so obviously haunted 
her. It was apparent that she loved that brother dearly, that 
she was fascinated by him, although she was afraid of him. 
She feared consciously that her son might become like her 
brother, unconsciously she wished for it since she loved this 
brother. The incident which brought her to me, the little 
boy's playful "stealing", was of no consequence unless it 
were handled badly — which she was bound to do since her 
anxiety was so great. 

Emotional relationships exist even when the actual relation- 
ship is a matter of the past. The mother of the twelve-year-old 
boy as well as the mother of the five-year-old managed to make 
their sons into the images of persons they loved in the past. 
Whenever a parent of a child from an unsuccessful first mar- 
riage comes to get help in handling whatever problems the 
child may have, he never fails to express his fear that the child 
may develop the characteristics of the once loved, now hated, 
former marriage partner. When one of the parents died this 
may be the case too; more often, however, the child is expected 
to substitute for the idealized image of the deceased. These 
parents are often blind to the real needs of the child, live in a 
fantasy world themselves and burden the child with their 
demands. In some cases they have no use for the child, who 
reminds them constantly of the beloved one they lost; the 
child then loses both parents instead of one and is completely 
forsaken. 

The new father 

When a strong relationship from the past, whether "good" 
or "bad", is transferred onto the child, the prejudice makes 
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it extremely difficult for the child to form a relationship to the 

new parent in case of a second marriage. 

A mother of a girl, age eight, complains about the rebel- 
liousness which the child shows toward her new daddy. 
According to the mother Dotty and daddy were extremely 
fond of each other before the couple married. Dotty herself 
asked her mother repeatedly whether she could not marry 
Harry so that she could have a daddy again. The mother 
says in an exasperated way, "She is just as fickle and unre- 
liable as her father is; of course, we don't let her get away 
with it; we decided that Harry has to take her in hand and 
she will have to learn how to behave. But she does not care 
whether she is punished or spanked; she does everything 
which we do not want her to do. She makes a lot of noise 
when the baby is supposed to sleep; she disturbs the nurse 
in feeding him by constantly coming into the nursery when 
she is asked not to.'' 

In analyzing the mother's statement we find: The new 
father is punitive to the child and there is a new baby whom 
the parents protect from her. Dotty is a bad girl who has 
to be broken from her badness which she inherited from her 
father. The mother obviously has no sympathy or under- 
standing for the child. A new baby in the family is even 
under normal conditions an object of jealousy for the other 
child. The mother usually devotes more time to the new 
baby so that the older one feels pushed into the background, 
is resentful of the little rival and easily feels "kind of lost", 
unless the parents are aware of the child's feelings and try 
to counteract them. In this case Dotty has even more reason 
to fear that she will from now on take second place because 
she is the "stepdaughter" while the baby has his own mother 
and father right there. So he is better off than she is. 
Since the parents do not realize her predicament this is not 
merely an imagined danger, but one that has become reality: 
the new father whom she had liked before he married her 
mother turns out to be strict and punishing. She might have 
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reacted against him anyway as children frequently do in 
second marriages because he took her mother away from 
her. She was used to having mother all to herself; now she 
has to get out of the room lots of times when the stepfather 
comes home because the parents want to be alone. She 
hoped that he would bring her even more presents than he 
did before, tell her more stories, have more fun with her. 
Instead, he is not interested in her, only punishes her when 
she is naughty. Like so many children, she prefers 
to be punished to being ignored — so she continues being 
naughty. She is not the one who is "fickle and unreliable" 
as the mother says; she has been bitterly disappointed in her 
hopes. The mother's expectations that the child turn out to 
be like her father made her blind and prevented her from 
understanding Dotty's fears, disappointment and jealousy. 
When all this was pointed out to the mother and the father, 
they were both upset about their misunderstanding of Dotty 
and were only too willing to give her the reassurance which 
she needed so badly. The mother spent more time with her 
and left the baby in the nurse's care. Dotty was given a 
share in living with the baby; she was allowed to play with 
him when she wanted to, even to assist in giving him a bath 
and holding him. The stepfather was glad to be allowed 
to be as nice with Dotty as he had been before since he had 
changed into the punitive role only at the mother's insist- 
ence and against his better feelings. It was pointed out to 
the parents that the stepfather's friendliness would not 
"spoil" the child, only win her over and make up to her 
what she had lost in her own father. When the relationship 
would be a friendly one again, one would see how much of 
Dotty's "badness" remained and it would then be time to 
discuss what should be done about it. 

In about five months the picture had changed. Dotty's 
occasional "badness" was not considered any different by the 
parents than a regular child's naughtiness. They did not 
feel they had to be concerned about it. It turned out that 
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Dotty was not just the "image" of her "villain" father; she 
had had reasons for being naughty. When these reasons 
were removed she reacted differently. As she realized that 
Dotty's behavior was not so much "inherited" as it was a 
reaction to the environment, the mother's relationship to 
Dotty changed; she could understand her and no longer felt 
compelled to be punitive. The stepfather assumed the role 
of a father figure to her as they both felt it should be: he was 
friendly^ accepting and understanding. There was no need 
to "break" her bad habits because she preferred to please 
him if he showed that he liked her. 

Father returns 

Problems similar to the one between Dotty and her new 
father appeared frequently at the return of fathers from the 
Services in the recent war. Father and child may unknowingly 
have built up fantasies about each other which they did not 
fulfill in reality. The disappointment is then expressed in 
disagreement. 

A mother of a two-year-old girl wanted to know what could 
be done so that the baby and her daddy, who had just returned 
from overseas, would make friends. The child was bom 
when he was overseas so that they knew each other only from 
pictures. The mother had off and on bought a present and 
had given it to the baby "from daddy". But when daddy 
came in he did not bring any present at all. When he greeted 
the child by taking her on his arm and kissing her, she became 
upset and cried and stretched her arms to be taken by mother. 
The mother said apologetically that the child did not know 
the father and would get used to him in a little while. The 
father said in a hurt and angry way: he did not intend to 
wait because after all he was the father! He repeatedly and 
against the mother's protests grabbed the little girl in order 
to hug and kiss her, to which she always responded with 
yelling and screaming. Also the father protested against 
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the child's willfuhiess, lack of discipline, lack of table man- 
ners and the frequent accidents that happened in her panties 
and at night. When she was around he felt disturbed by her 
running back and forth and particularly by occupying her 
mother's attention and asked that she leave the room. The 
baby would protest against this by crying and he was even 
more disturbed than before. Obviously the mother had sud- 
denly two babies on her hands instead of one. Both father 
and daughter were jealous of each other and wanted to have 
mother for themselves. Besides: father had developed an 
erroneous idea of his daughter, whom he pictured sweet, 
lovely and beautiful — like a picture which has no ideas and 
feelings of its own. She disappointed him by being a regular, 
noisy, sometimes dirty child who had definite likes and 
dislikes. One of the latter was he himself for the time being. 
The baby on the other hand had been promised a daddy who 
would bring her lots of presents, tell her stories at night time 
and play the piano for her. Instead of being that wonderful 
person, he was rough; his voice was loud and frightened her; 
he scolded, sent her out of the room and took her mommy 
away. No wonder the two did not want to have anything to 
do with each other! The mother was advised to give her 
husband some time to get used to the baby — not only ask 
that the baby be given time to get used to him. She should 
also protect him from the baby so that he could have his wife 
for himself and not have the feeling that there was no place 
for him in the home because of the child. It was to be 
expected that after a feeling of belonging was re-established 
in the husband he would be able to accept the baby as a child 
of his and not fight her as an intruder and rival. After a few 
weeks the mother reported that father and child were getting 
along better; there were fewer scenes and the little girl had 
climbed upon his knees of her own volition. Apparently the 
father's harshness melted at that approach. 

To a certain extent this father behaved like a child who is 
presented with a baby sibling and is disappointed because 
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it is a baby instead of the expected playmate. He needed 
help in order to adjust to the child, which presented an addi- 
tional adjustment to all the others he had to make in the 
process of returning to civilian life. 

The child's reaction was that to a stranger, which the 
father was for her. She needed time to get a good look at 
him; if he would have been patient and not frightened her 
by grabbing her, she would have come to him on her own 
much sooner. 

Fathers of older children were frequently faced with the task 
of "disciplining" the children upon their return from the 
Services, either upon mother's request or because they felt that 
the children had gotten out of hand, which was often the case. 
Two errors were frequently made in this task: the father started 
disciplining before he was well acquainted with his children, 
after years of absence, and before he had made friends with 
them again. Two or three years in the life of children and 
adolescents make changes which are far greater than we imag- 
ine, when we are in constant contact with the child. They have 
doubled and tripled their experiences, their feelings and their 
thinking are changed. Father does not know the child after 
such an absence. When the relationship between mother and 
child is a close one, the child will resent the father's return. 
It is helpful to realize these difficulties in order to understand 
the child's often provocative behavior toward the father. He 
is afraid of the father whose place with the mother he wanted to 
keep for good. This is particularly true for boys, but girls have 
very similar feelings. The father must give the children time 
to accept him as a friend. The other difficulty is that "dis- 
cipline" in the military sense is not desirable in the family. 
When the returning serviceman feels called upon to establish 
discipline he is filled with memories from the immediate past, 
whether he liked or hated it. He has forgotten what to expect 
from children and his demands do not fit them. Many relation- 
ships between fathers and children were upset and upsetting 
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during these first weeks after the father's return. The mother 
is involved in this in one way or another, by being on father's 
side, on the children's side, or between both parties. At any 
rate everybody is uncomfortable and the peace in the family is 
gone, at least for the time being. 

Fighting Parents 

All the situations which we have discussed up to this point 
are rather clear cut: the relationship between the parents is 
either a good one or it has been dissolved. Father is a good 
father fundamentally, who loves his wife and his children, or 
he has left the family situation. 

This, however, is only half the picture. There is a lot of 
quarreling and fighting going on between the parents before 
they decide to separate; sometimes they repeatedly talk about 
separation but do not reach any decision. Very often quar- 
reling and fighting is just part of married life and neither parent 
even thinks of separating; they do not mind it. Whether they 
are disturbed by it or not, whether they stay married or not, 
the children are exposed to the scenes between the parents and 
react to them in different ways. 

An anxious boy 

Lloyd, a young man of twenty-three years, asked for help 
because of unbearable attacks of anxiety. He was a post 
office clerk as his father was, too. One of the recurring occa- 
sions on which he developed these anxiety attacks was when 
he was doing his accounts. He added his figures slowly and 
wrote down the answer. In checking the result quickly, he 
always got a different one. Then he always got into a 
"state"; his heart pounded, his palms perspired, his face 
was flushed. He went over his addition again and again in 
sheer agony. When he finally got the correct result he 
relaxed but he was worn out. He recalled in the course of 
treatment that he had trouble with arithmetic before he ever 
went to school. His father, being concerned with figures all 
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his life, considered them most important. He wanted his son 
to know them thoroughly and, therefore, thought it best to 
teach him himself. He let him stand with his back against 
the wall and made him add and subtract, hitting him with a 
rod for every mistake. This would indeed be suflBcient to 
make anybody hate arithmetic and to make him unable to 
do it. But why did the son become a post oflBce clerk, whose 
constant occupation was accounting? There was another 
memory which shed light on this choice: his father was not 
only concerned with figures but also with money. He gave 
mother a certain amount of household money for which she 
had to render account. When her accounts did not work out, 
which they seldom did, father became very angry in going 
over them and made scenes, yelling, calling mother names 
and sometimes hitting her. These scenes happened time and 
time again; Lloyd remembered how as a very little boy he 
had stood in the comer of the room watching these scenes, 
scared to death, and helplessly furious at the same time, while 
tears were streaming down his face. He was afraid father 
would kill mother; he wanted to come to her defense but did 
not dare to. Only when he was fourteen years old did he 
step between father and mother and threatened to hit him if 
he dared to touch mother. He succeeded to his own surprise 
in stopping father from abusing his mother. 

All through his school years he could not do arithmetic 
without great fear. In these attacks of anxiety he repro- 
duced the scenes which were the terror of his childhood: he 
could not add correctly — ^like his mother; he checked the 
result quickly — like his father. When he got two different 
sums, he became anxious as he felt when he was sure that the 
fight would start. He was father, mother, and the little boy 
who was afraid, all in one person. He chose this profession 
because his father wanted him to. He also chose it because 
he had to prove to himself that he was as good a man as his 
father, that he could do figures, that he was not unable to do 
them like his mother, because that would have meant to be a 
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woman. The quarreling of the parents made a shy, unhappy, 
anxiety-ridden man of this boy. It took long psychoanalytic 
treatment for him to recover. 

Children are like their parents 

The most common reaction of children to quarreling parents 
is that they become quarrelsome too. Often children who 
cannot get along with others without fighting, particularly sib- 
lings who are fighting with each other, follow the pattern of their 
parents. They imitate them in this in the same way in which 
they imitate them in many other things. Children who are 
living in an atmosphere of mutual friendliness will likely be 
friendly themselves. They are, however, keen in discriminating 
between a veneer of friendliness and the real thing. 

Parents can^t really fool their children 

A young-looking, pretty but tense woman wanted to discuss 
the problem of her son with me. He was twelve years old, 
had difficulties in school, had been caught stealing, was mean 
to his sister, his schoolmates, teacher and mother; most of 
the time he was ill-humored, morose and obviously unhappy. 
According to the mother's story he had been a good baby 
until the birth of his sister, who was one year younger than 
he was. This sister was a lovable girl; the mother accused 
herself for being impatient with her because the child was 
"disgustingly fat". She ate all the time and did not control 
herself. She was at times withdrawn and depressed. The 
mother could not explain this depression. She added that 
she had another son, the baby of the family, who was her 
consolation and delight. He was a sweet, healthy and sunny 
child, three years old. Recently he started to stammer — but 
surely, this was of no importance; he would get over it 
shortly. 

We realized that all three children were disturbed. Should 
we attempt to go into the problems of every individual child 
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and treat them separately — or should we look for a common 
cause for all of them? At any rate, we wanted to know some- 
thing about the father, the mother and their relationship to 
each other and the children. The father was described as 
dark, tall and handsome, a ladies' man, a good father and 
attentive husband. He was unemployed and, therefore, spent 
a great deal of time at home, helping in the house and taking 
care of the children. He intended to take a job when one 
came along which suited him; but there was no hurry to get 
a job because there were suflBcient — and more than suffi- 
cient — funds to live on which were the wife's property. 
Husband and wife were getting along fine; they never 
quarreled, were known to their friends as an ideal couple. 
Suddenly the woman's eyes filled with tears. She said 
apologetically that this happened to her ever so often, 
^Without any apparent reason she suddenly had to cry and 
became very depressed; this depression lasted sometimes an 
hour, sometimes a few days'. Then she became very irritable 
with her children. We wondered whether this may be one 
of the reasons why the children are disturbed. The mother 
accepted that; she seemed relieved when the conversation was 
focused upon herself and agreed willingly to discuss her 
own problems first. After a number of interviews she 
revealed that there were no sex relations between her and her 
husband since the time the last child was born. She was not 
aware of having any sexual desires and thought she was 
satisfied with her way of life. Her depression and irritability, 
however, suggested that she felt unhappy. Her unhappiness 
as well as her husband's was only superficially hidden under 
polite behavior toward each other, which they were not able 
to keep up toward the children. 

After a period of treatment, sexual relationships were 
resumed and the husband got a job; the politeness between 
the parents gave way to a more natural friendliness; the tense- 
ness disappeared. In the course of a year the difficulties of 
the children dissolved themselves. They did not in any way 
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change miraculously, but whatever difficulties they had were 
nothing unusual and no cause for worrying. The oldest son 
stopped stealing and improved in his schoolwork. During 
treatment the mother had repeatedly compared her "good- 
for-nothing son" to her "good-for-nothing" husband. Both 
of them did not do any work, "stole money out of her 
pocket" — the husband by sponging on her income, the son by 
actually stealing it. When the father went to work on a job, 
the boy did too; the mother accepted him as well as the hus- 
band ; she stopped nagging him and he did not have to retali- 
ate by being "mean" to mother and sister. The girl's depres- 
sions decreased shortly after mother's did. It appeared that 
she did not need to eat as much when she felt her mother's 
friendliness. Depression and eating were her reaction to the 
mother's depression and withdrawal from her. The baby, 
who was the one who was the least affected, did get over his 
stammering as the mother had hoped. These children merely 
reflected in their behavior the attitude of their parents which 
they felt although they would have been unable to express 
it in words. The son behaved in a distorted way like the 
father; the girl behaved like the mother, only more con- 
sistently so. (It is noteworthy that the mother during her 
childhood also had an eating disturbance which, however, 
consisted in not eating.) The tenseness of the parents seemed 
to make the baby fearful and tense and resulted in stammer- 
ing. When his parents relaxed he relaxed too and the stam- 
mering disappeared. Although this couple could give the 
appearance of being an ideal couple to their friends and 
were able to fool themselves, the children reacted to their 
suppressed hostility and presented them with a reflection of 
their true feelings which they could not stand. 

Brothers and Sisters 
The birth of a baby sibling 

When a first child is born in a family, the parents have to 
adjust their lives to it. When a second child arrives, the older 
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one has to make what may easily be called his first major adjust- 
ment to life. He was the center of attention up to now in 
pleasant and unpleasant ways. Now he has to learn to yield 
his place or at least to share it with the new baby. He misses 
mother's undivided attention and sometimes in desperation may 
prefer provoking her punishment to being forgotten. Young 
children show their displeasure about the new baby rather 
openly; they suggest to send it back wherever it came from. 
When they have been told that it came from the department 
store, they like to return it or to exchange it for a better toy. 
A little boy, who knew that it came from his monunie's tummy, 
asked: "When will he go back in again?" and was disappointed 
when he learned that the baby was here to stay. We hear about 
all kinds of "accidental" attacks: kicking and hitting the baby, 
squeezing it, supposedly affectionately but making the baby 
cry, and throwing knives and scissors into the crib. Many 
parents do not pay any attention to these accidents and, there- 
fore, do not see the signs of jealousy. Many children attempt 
to regain their mother's attention by trying to emulate the baby. 
They cry even more than the baby does, want to drink again 
from the bottle, if they have been weaned; they soil and wet 
again when they have been toilet trained, or may refuse to leave 
mother even for a short while or to go to school. Not only 
young children feel threatened in their security by the baby who 
takes their mother away, but children of all ages show the same 
fear by reacting in one way or another to the birth of a second 
child. While the young child feels insecure because he is still 
entirely dependent on his mother and cannot do without her, 
the older child who has been the only one for a long time, 
resents the competition even more keenly. He suddenly is 
looked upon as the old one, who is not even "cute" any more, 
and feels thoroughly displaced. 

In anticipating these reactions parents can help their children 
to cope with the new situation though in spite of the best of 
parental intentions and previous information, there always 
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remains some manifestation of "sibling rivalry". Children do 
not like to be taken by surprise by whatever it may be. They 
are better able to enjoy a trip, a visit, a party, when they know 
about it well in advance; they are better able to take an opera- 
tion, a departure of a beloved person, or change of bedroom 
or house when they are prepared for it. In the same way they 
will be more able to adjust to the new baby when they know 
about his arrival well in advance and can get used to the idea. 
They can then air their thoughts and fantasies about it, get 
interested in learning something about mother's pregnancy and 
will get some satisfaction from doing so. They may want to 
know whether they were carried and borne by mother in the 
same way. Being reassured about that, may already give them 
a chance to feel less jealous and anxious about the new baby 
since it means that they had once had whatever the baby has now. 
When the baby arrives it will be important to give the older 
child as much attention as possible in order to reduce the 
deprivation and the ensuing jealousy to the necessary minimum. 
Many parents are aware of this and act accordingly. The time 
when they forget about their good intentions and their knowl- 
edge is usually around the toddling age of the baby when he is 
particularly attractive, while the older one is supposed to be 
used to the sibling by then. But jealousy cannot be dealt with 
once and for all; it will arise again when there is reason for it. 
Jealousy exists and the child needs to be allowed to express it. 
This does not imply that the child should be allowed to attack 
and mistreat the baby as he might like to do. As long as the 
younger one is unable to defend himself successfully, he needs 
to be protected by the parent. This is necessary not only for 
the sake of the baby but also for the sake of the older one. 
Children believe that they will suffer the same treatment from 
the hands of others which they are dishing out themselves. They 
feel guilty and afraid if they are allowed to injure or hurt 
another child. They feel less threatened themselves when they 
are sure that the parent would not allow the baby to be hurt 
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because they conclude that the parent would not allow anybody 
to hurt them either. When the baby gets older and can fight 
back adequately he should fight his own battles. This will not 
depend so much on his and his opponent's age as on their rela- 
tive strength and size. 

Fighting 

One of the most common causes for children's fighting and 
bickering is jealousy. Some of it is natural and even healthy. 
The older ones try to dominate the younger ones, who in turn 
fight for their rights. It is not always possible for children to 
settle their disagreements with words; this takes a degree of 
maturity which the adult world as a whole has not achieved 
as yet in spite of the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
It is unlikely that the children should be able to do better than 
we do. Yet it does and should concern us when they fight most 
of the time. 

A mother complained about her two girls who fought con- 
stantly although they were inseparable. They seemed to get 
along only when the mother was not around. When we tried 
to find out why this was so, the mother became aware that 
the fighting was provoked by her praising one or the other 
child. She had the habit of saying to Lotti, "See how nicely 
Susan does this?" and a minute later Susan cried because 
Lotti had kicked her, or the other way around. Uncon- 
sciously the mother made the children jealous of each other. 
She concluded from the discussion that she must not in 
praising one girl compare the other one unfavorably to her. 
Most children resent it when another child is put up as an 
example to them. It is always better to praise every child 
for his merits independently. 

Sometimes such situations are made by a parent inadvertently 
by taking sides with one or the other child. There are people 
who can get along with one person at a time; when there are 
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two, they feel excluded as if they were a third person in a 
triangle. By trying to attach themselves to one of the other two 
people, they attempt to make a place for themselves and to be 
accepted. If a parent happens to be this kind of a person, he 
might have a tendency to separate the children from each other 
as he is in the habit of doing with other people. The children 
then react by turning against each other. 

When a parent showed a marked preference for one child 
above the others, the other children might hate the preferred 
one openly and try to get even with him and the parents in one 
way or other; fighting and quarreling might be one of the 
reactions. On the other hand, the child who is so obviously a 
favorite with one parent often resents this because he knows 
that this is the reason why the other parent or his brothers and 
sisters are hard on him and do not accept him. He blames the 
parent who prefers him for getting him into trouble. Thus his 
relationships to all members in the family are disturbed. 

There are sometimes parents who try to "be fair" to their 
children by treating them completely alike. Two boys, age 
six and eight, were brought to my attention because they were 
always fighting and always jealous. They got the same toys, 
the same books, the same clothes; they went to the same places 
when their parents took them out; they went to bed at the 
same time. Both children were convinced that the other one 
was the favorite; they both said that they wanted to have 
something extra and not always just the same. They watched 
their parents for signs of preference to the other. The over- 
anxious way in which these parents tried to prove to their 
children that they loved them just the same made the children 
suspect that they were hiding their true feelings. This was 
so; in reality they reacted toward the children's behavior 
with different feelings like anybody would. Their anxiety 
to "be fair" stemmed from their own jealousy against their 
siblings which they had experienced in their own childhood 
and which they still had not overcome. 
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Competing 

Another reaction may be a more concealed kind of compe- 
tition in accomplishments which intends to show the other one 
at a disadvantage. 

Ruth was the good child in the family, whereas the brother, 
two years her junior, was always in trouble. He cried and 
whined and did all kinds of silly things. Ruth confessed in 
later years that she was jealous of her brother and did every- 
thing she knew to bring him into disgrace: she teased him 
until he cried or she suggested that he do something forbidden 
while she innocently walked away; when he was about two 
years old she urged him to wet his bed and even went into 
his bed to defecate so that it would appear that he had soiled 
it and get scolded. Ruth felt that the only way in which 
she could hold her own against a boy in the family was to 
seem "good" while he was "bad". If he should be "good" 
and a boy he would have a definite advantage over her. In 
order to put her at ease it would have been necessary to 
reassure her that she was loved as a girl just the same as he 
was loved as a boy. Even as an adult woman Ruth still 
thought she would not have any difEculties if she was a man. 

Another girl who had an older brother whom she admired 
and envied kept carefully away from doing anything which 
would bring her into unfavorable comparison with her 
brother; when he showed a weakness, lack of interest or failed 
in something, she was Johnny-on-the-spot to pick up the 
subject and to excel in it. She was either "the best" in the 
family or she refused to do anything. This, of course, 
resulted in a limitation of activities which made her a person 
of great achievements and great deficiencies. 

Frequently a child gives up every interest together with com- 
petition with another sibling whom he considers more loved 
than himself. This results in a serious disturbance of develop- 
ment. When an older child considers the younger one the happy 
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rival, he may revert to acting like the baby by wetting the bed, 
refusing to feed and dress himself, talking and walking like a 
baby. On the other hand the younger child, feeling unable to 
achieve what the older one seems to be able to do so easily, may 
give up in despair and prefer to remain mother's baby. 

The middle child 

The second child who stays a baby longer than he should for 
whatever reason there may be, is in a particularly bad place 
when a third sibling arrives on the scene. It is inevitable that 
he loses his mother's attention to some degree; he feels deserted 
and helpless if he is without her. He is suddenly deprived of 
being mother's baby but unable to act his age. He has lost his 
status as the baby and feels unable to attempt to be "grown up" 
like his older sibling. He flounders between the older and the 
younger sibling, feels lost and forgotten and very often is 
forgotten. Among several children all kinds of combinations 
can develop in time: the oldest one sometimes becomes the 
protector of the one next to him or, skipping him, who is his 
greatest rival, takes the baby under his wings. Or the second 
sibling allies himself to the younger one in order to fight the 
oldest one more successfully. Sometimes the children are 
divided into two camps, taking mother's or father's side; they 
may also altogether gang up against the parents. However, 
there may be a "lone wolf" among these children — rilore cor- 
rectly compared to a frightened puppy — ^who cannot attach 
himself to any sibling; he is most likely one of these displaced 
babies who never will grow up. 

The child in a parent role 

Certain family constellations sometimes give the oldest child 
at an early age a great deal of responsibility in rearing the 
younger ones. This happens in large families. The gratifi- 
cation of being allowed to play the mother's role helps the child 
to some degree in overcoming his natural jealousy of the 
younger siblings. On the other hand, this role makes demands 
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upon the child which sometimes prove to be too great. A six- 
year-old child who is supposed to watch his four-year-old 
brother is apt to forget his task, leave the brother and run away 
and play. When he gets scolded for doing so he will resent the 
brother for being the cause of his trouble. He will either lose 
interest in him or feel guilty, repress his feelings of resentment 
and subordinate his own pleasure to the needs of the brother. 
These children sometimes become good citizens, self-sacrificing 
people who are yet dissatisfied and resentful deep down. When 
the oldest one takes on the missing father's or mother's role 
toward the other siblings, he may find compensation in the 
parent's approval. This, too, however, has its dangers since 
the child takes on a task which he cannot fulfill in reality; the 
son cannot be the mother's husband; the daughter cannot be 
the father's wife except in fantasy and must invariably be dis- 
appointed. The responsibility toward the younger siblings then 
becomes merely a burden and leads to antagonism against them. 
Yet it seems that the oldest one who is playing the adult role is 
more disturbed in such a situation than the younger ones are. 
Playing an adult role at a time when the child is unable to fulfill 
it seems to take the incentive from making an effort to become 
an adult. Sometimes people who were forced to be too mature 
in their childhood try to make up for unfulfilled childish needs 
when they by age should be adults. They most likely are 
unhappy because their environment does not understand nor 
tolerate their childish needs or behavior. 

Twins 

A problem presents itself in the relationships of twins to each 
other. The majority of them are more dependent on each other 
than on anybody else. They either do exactly the same or they 
have divided their behavior in such a way that one twin supple- 
ments the other. When one twin is outgoing, the other one is 
withdrawn; if, however, through some circumstances the with- 
drawn one changes and becomes outgoing, the other one fre- 
quently shows a diametrically opposed development. When 
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one is the good child, the other one is the naughty one — and 
again the roles can become completely reversed, but both 
aspects will be represented. This kind of team work can be 
seen to some degree in siblings of different ages, never, however, 
as strikingly as in twins. There does not seem to be any 
particular difference in this relationship whether the twins are 
of the same or of diflferent sex. When twins grow up together 
and are together as much as they like, they become rather dis- 
turbed when they are separated from each other. They look 
upon themselves as only half a person and feel complete only 
when they are together. Yet it is wise to separate them in 
schools and occupations as much as possible since they cannot 
go through life together unless they give up a great many satis- 
factions; it is advisable to help them establish their own com- 
plete personality as soon as possible. 

The death of a sibling is always of great importance in the 
life of a child; the death of a twin seems more easily to lead to 
deep-seated disturbances in the other. The surviving child 
may feel only "half alive" as he felt himself as only half a 
person as long as the other twin lived, or he may feel guilty for 
feeling as a complete person only through the other one's death. 
He needs a great deal of understanding and reassurance, even 
more than an ordinary child needs in the event of somebody's 
death in the family. 

The Only Child 

There is no child who does not occasionally wish to be an only 
child; there is, on the other hand, no only child who does not 
occasionally wish to have a sister or a brother. The only child 
has mostly all the attention of his parents all the time. He gets 
"spoiled"; being the only one he may be watched and fussed 
about constantly — too much usually for his own and his parents' 
well-being. Unless playmates are available he grows up in a 
lonely way, may become self-centered and have difGculties in 
getting along with children of his age. Since only adults are 
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his company, he is used to getting a great deal of consideration 
and understanding from them. Children who fight and want 
to have their own way are a threat to the only child, who is not 
used to holding his own successfully with contemporaries. On 
the other hand, although "spoiled" in many ways, an only child 
frequently is very submissive since he has little chance of get- 
ting his will with a stubborn parent. Competition at home is 
not available except with one of the parents. Succeeding in 
this competition may not be entirely desirable, constant failure 
in competing is most discouraging. The competition with con- 
temporaries is needed in order to develop healthy attitudes of 
competition as well as the ability to take a failure without going 
to pieces. 

There are, of course, also "only children" who are not 
accepted in the family, either because they were not wanted in 
the first place or because they do not fulfill their parents' 
fantasies about them; they may have wanted a boy instead of a 
girl, a girl instead of a boy, a brown or blond or black one; thin, 
fat, intelligent or beautiful. The only child, who is not accepted, 
is in a difficult spot since he has no siblings to turn to. Rejec- 
tion of only children may, therefore, be of even more serious 
consequences than the rejection of one of many children since 
the chances are that the latter child will find somebody who 
loves him, even if his parents do not. 

Relatives 

There are some children who are rejected by their parents 
whether they are only ones or one of many. The smaller the 
circle of people is on whom they are dependent for love and 
attention, the more difiicult it sometimes is for them to find 
somebody who would fill this need. Any additional adult in 
the house is another chance for them. The rejected child may 
be able to find grandparents, aunts and uncles who will give 
love to him. Frequently, poor rich children turn to domestic 
personnel and feel more at home in the kitchen than in the 
living room. The danger of such attachments for the child is 
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that employees might leave and desert the child more easily 
than a relative. This does in no way mean that a relative 
or a hired person can entirely make up for the rejection by 
the parents; it can only be a stop-gap, which may give the 
child some hold and security, which he may otherwise miss 
desperately. 

On the other hand, relatives frequently present all kinds of 
problems in bringing up children; although the parents may try 
to avoid making the children self-conscious, jealous, greedy, and 
may in general have good intentions and use good judgment, 
they cannot control every relative and giiest who comes to the 
house. Grandmother may have eyes only for the new baby, 
while the older one feels left out; an uncle may bring a present 
only for one child, while the other ones are forgotten. Remarks 
are made in the presence of the children, be they critical or 
admiring, which were better left unsaid or at least unheard. 

The children are not only exposed to such direct contacts with 
other people than their immediate family, they are also influ- 
enced by the relationships between their parents and these other 
people. This is of particular importance when relatives live 
in the same household. When grandmother or aunt criticizes 
mother's handling of the child, the child may become suspicious 
of both of them. When father is criticized in any way by 
another person in the house, the child's confidence in him is 
undermined. Discord in the household is disturbing for the 
child, whether he is involved directly or indirectly. The hous- 
ing shortage has been responsible for many such situations, 
which made everybody in the family, including the child, most 
uncomfortable. 

Living with in-laws has sometimes resulted in the parents 
regressing into a dependent role to such an extent that they feel 
unable to take care of themselves and their children. They let 
the in-laws take care of their children while they go to work; 
the children become more used to them than to their parents; 
the parents in turn feel estranged from their children, are hurt 
and jealous because they do not respond to them, and, finally 
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give them up emotionally to the grandparents; or in some 
instances parents cannot bear to see their children so attached 
to their grandparents; they make, therefore, other living 
arrangements by which the children lose out; they cannot have 
their parents' nor are they allowed to enjoy anyone else's 
affections. 

When finally the parents come to the point of establishing 
their own home, the children will feel deprived of the people 
they are used to and feel strange with their own parents, as the 
parents feel with them. It takes a good deal of patience to win 
the children over again and to establish a new friendly relation- 
ship with them. If it is feasible, the attachments which the 
children have made until then should not be broken off but 
continued. If this should not be possible because the parents 
moved to another town, they should make it easy for the child 
to speak of the people and the places he has left. Often parents 
think that children forget easier when they are not given oppor- 
tunity to speak of the people and the places they miss. This is, 
however, not so. The children do not talk about such matters 
because they sense that father or mother does not want to talk 
about it. When they find that they may talk without arousing 
resentment, they do so and use such talks to make a transition 
from the people they used to be dependent on to the people they 
are dependent on now. 

Life in the family group exposes the child to a variety of 
experiences. Most of all the child gets acquainted with different 
people and learns to know them. He develops a variety of feel- 
ings and reactions to them which correspond to the variety of 
his experiences with them: he loves, hates, is afraid, envious, 
competitive, aggressive, submissive, sympathetic, protective — 
and a lot more. He imitates people in order to be like them 
when he admires and loves them; he also imitates them in order 
to gain the advantages for himself for which he is jealous and 
envious; or to be as strong or as bad as the person he hates and 
fears. Children are rarely just like one person or just the 
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contrary of another. They are always a mixture of all these 
influences and their reactions to them. These mixtures are so 
subtle that any variation makes for a different product. There 
are never two people in a family who are exactly alike, not even 
when they are twins. It is the particular mixture of people, cir- 
cumstances and reactions which gives every child his individual 
character. 
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Chapter Seven 
THE CHILD IN THE SCHOOL GROUP 

Living in a group 

The child learns to live as a member of a group first at home, 
in the family. The experiences which he makes here carry over 
into his relationships with other people. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that his behavior in school will be a repetition of 
his behavior at home. It may be that his relation to teacher 
and schoolmates will follow the pattern which he has estab- 
lished with parents and siblings; it may be also that it will be a 
reaction to the ways in which he has been handled at home: 

Peter, age four, e.g., is wild and disobedient in the begin- 
ning of the week, calms down toward the middle and is fine 
when the week ends. This cycle is regularly repeated. In 
discussing the situation with the parents, the teacher learns 
that father is very strict and Peter more or less regularly gets 
a spanking on the week end when father is home. Upon his 
return to school Peter is angry about the spanking and wants 
to hit the children as he has been hit; he provokes the teacher 
in order to find out whether he is going to be spanked here 
too. When he is sure that nothing happens, his anger and his 
anxiety diminish and he becomes his own self again. 

Children who do not show any signs of jealousy at home are 
sometimes very jealous and envious in school in relation to their 
schoolmates. We find nearly regularly that these children are 
not allowed to show jealousy and envy at home; when they are 
free from the pressure of their parents, they dare to be jealous. 
Bright children who are performing to everybody's admiration 
at home are sometimes shy and withdrawn in school, unable to 
compete with others. Children who are supposedly "dull" at 
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home, "not as smart or skillful" as another child, blossom in 
school with little encouragement and in absence of belittling 
parental attitudes or the competition of siblings. 

School is the place where the child's adjustment and adapta- 
bility to new situations outside the home is tested, where he has 
to match certain standards. The children are in varying degrees 
ready for school, dependent on their chronological age and 
their maturity. Schools, on the other hand, are in varying 
degrees equipped to help the children adjust to the new situa- 
tion. A school that is carefully selected for the child's par- 
ticular needs will be beneficial to him. 

Baby care centers 

We have discussed* the important role which the mother 
plays for the development of the infant. The infant needs 
to get used to one person in order to establish a relationship 
which in turn enables him to progress in his development. Fre- 
quent changes, for whatever reasons they may occur, disturb 
the infant in his physical and emotional well-being and subse- 
quently in his progress. This holds true for most babies up 
to about two years. From this point of view a baby care center 
is an undesirable solution of the problem of taking care of a 
baby, unless it can provide one nurse for every two or three 
babies, whose services could be secured for the full period 
in which these infants would be taken care of at the center. 
Only when these conditions can be fulfilled do we think that 
the baby could spend the day away from home without taking 
serious damage. The need for such provisions is in most 
instances an economic one: the family cannot afford to tie up one 
person in order to take care of the baby. If this is so, the kind 
of baby center which we suggest would be unavailable to these 
people because its cost would be prohibitive. A carefully 
selected foster home is more likely to be a possible solution 
for the needs of these families as well as for their infants. 

♦ See Chapter H. 
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Nursery school. Young children need small groups 

According to observations children can spend a few hours in 
groups of three to four with one teacher from the age of about 
two years on. At this age they need close relationships with 
the teacher, who has to take a mother's place with them. They 
need a lot of physical care and personal contact. They must 
first get acquainted with the teacher and her way of handling 
them in dressing, undressing, toileting, feeding; they must get 
used to the teacher's voice and her way of talking. When they 
are well acquainted with her, they will first play alone with her 
and gradually make contacts with one or another child. At this 
early age children do not play spontaneously in groups larger 
than three for any length of time. When they are forced into 
larger groups they feel frightened and are prevented from 
rather than furthered in forming relationships with other chil- 
dren. The teacher's presence is constantly needed; it is prac- 
tically impossible for her to supervise two groups of three chil- 
dren effectively at once, without risking that the children feel 
neglected. Larger groups than that can be managed only with 
a great deal of discipline. This makes free play impossible and 
therefore disturbs the child in his development, as we have out- 
lined before.* Young children, who spend their days in large 
groups, show many traits of institutionalized children, even if 
they live at home. 

Kindergarten 

As the child grows older, he shows an increasing ability to 
play in larger groups for longer periods of time. Between the 
ages of four and five groups of about eight to twelve children 
can safely be supervised by one teacher. The children are 
physically more independent; they can partly dress and undress 
alone; they do not need as much help in the bathroom and with 
eating. Small groups of three or four play with each other with- 
out needing supervision constantly, because they do not — 

* Chapters III, IV, V. 
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literally — get into each other's hair as much as the younger 
children do. They can settle some of their arguments themselves 
and the teacher needs to interfere only occasionally. For one 
or more short periods during the day the whole group can be 
gathered by the teacher to play an organized game, sing, listen 
to a story or work on a group project, which they will enjoy. 

How to get a child to like school 

The time each day which the young child can spend to advan- 
tage in such a small group is comparatively short. He has to 
get used to it gradually, starting with perhaps an hour or less 
and gradually increasing the time because he gets easily tired, 
anxious and cranky. It is also advisable to. make the transition 
from mother to teacher a gradual one. The mother should be 
allowed to stay in the room with the child, until he gets used to 
the teacher and the environment. Sometimes it may take quite 
a while, until the child wants to stay without the mother. This 
procedure is rather complicated for mother and teacher. The 
mother may want to get oh her way and the teacher may want 
to get her out of the way; some mothers have a problem of 
their own to leave the child and may want to stay longer than is 
necessary for the child. These are difficulties, however, which 
can be handled by the teacher. As concerns the child it is bet- 
ter for him to get used gradually to the idea of separation from 
his mother than to be suddenly torn away from her. Although 
his adjustment to the school situation may be slower this way, 
it will be better, because he is allowed to take it in his stride. 
When children are forced to stay in school without their moth- 
ers before they are ready to do so they develop a dislike for 
schools, which may last as long as they go to school. They 
hate it, are unable to work and become more and more anxious 
and uncertain. Their dislike for schools might give the parents 
a lot of trouble. They can save the child and themselves this 
unpleasant experience which may continue for years by taking 
the time to get the child slowly adjusted to this new situation. 
When he learns to like school, he will have a good time and the 
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parents will have some time for themselves. When children 
start school at an early age, they will be quite adjusted to it by 
the next year. When they enter school for the first time some 
period of adjustment similar to the one we described for young 
children will be necessary. The personal contact with the 
teacher is always important but can be expected to be established 
in a shorter time with the older child. 

Why nursery schools? 

Nursery schools which fulfill the conditions which we out- 
lined are a rather expensive proposition. Many people may 
wonder whether they are worth the money; why do we need 
nursery schools at all? Do the parents need them to be relieved 
of their children or do the children need them for their own 
sake? 

Nursery schools for parents 

Most frequently parents need nursery schools for economical 
and psychological reasons: when both parents have to work in 
order to make a living or in order to keep up standards which 
they are used to, they have to provide for their children. The 
nursery school fulfills a need for those women who feel uncom- 
fortable if they have to spend all their time with their children. 
They have other interests, professional and social, which they 
wish to pursue. If these are their tendencies, they feel resentful 
toward their children when they are forced to stay with them 
and consequently they harm them more than they help them, 
although their intentions may be the best. It is, therefore, better 
for the children when their mothers have some time for them- 
selves. Where money is no problem, the question is whether 
nurse or nursery school is preferable. 

Large groups are nothing but a parking place which relieves 
the parents of the children by protecting them from the dangers 
of being alone in the house or on the street. Their most urgent 
physical needs can be taken care of by the teacher in a hurry, 
they will not go hungry and cold. The younger the child is, the 
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more he suffers in such a group; he will regress to old "bad 
habits", like soiling and wetting, or sucking which he may 
have overcome already* This kind of group does the young 
child more harm than good but mostly it does nothing for him; 
his play is either entirely directed or entirely unsupervised; 
his relations with the children are uncomfortable and sometimes 
dangerous. The teacher is a stranger to him. His progress is 
a matter of chance. 

Nursery schools for children 

The small nursery school group can not only adequately take 
care of the child for part of the day, but can promote the 
development of the child in many ways: teachers and psychol- 
ogists have studied the needs of children for many years and 
have worked out curricula for different age levels. The teacher 
who knows what occupations are adequate for certain ages, can 
provide them and can gather material which is of greater variety 
than what one can easily provide at home. The child can be 
easily amused and occupied in ways which interest him. He 
acquires varied information and skills, which give him a sense 
of accomplishment and of growing independence. The whole 
nursery school room is equipped for the use of children and is 
part of the curriculum. All objects in the room can be handled. 
It is not necessary to say the forbidding "no" as often as at 
home; it has to be said when material is handled in a destructive 
way only; even then the nursery school teacher is equipped 
to offer adequate substitutes to channel the child's drive. If 
a child, for instance, pounds with a block on another child or an 
object which would be destroyed, the teacher can stop the child 
from doing so; she can, however, suggest that he may want to 
work at the workbench. 

It is not as easy to find something which can be safely pounded 
in a home. It is therefore not necessary to restrict the child in 
the nursery school as much as at home. On the other hand the 
restrictions which are necessary in the social situation of nursery 
schools are to a certain degree self-imposed. The children learn 
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quickly that they must not do to others what they do not want 
to have done unto them. When a child takes a toy away from 
the other, or when he attacks him, he must expect that the other 
one will fight or retaliate in some other way. The teacher's 
role is not so much a forbidding one as it is that of an umpire. 
She can let the children settle their own arguments and only 
intercede when it is necessary. Consideration of others becomes 
natural to the child, if he wants to be liked by his playmates 
and have fun with them. For many children the nursery school 
is a place in which they have for the first time an opportunity 
to be in the company of contemporaries. Left without play- 
mates, or living only with adults, the child has no incentive 
to make a social adjustment which he will need later on. 

Home and school have different advantages to offer, one sup- 
plements the other. While school can in some ways fill in what 
the home cannot provide, it can never substitute for the home. 
The home is the only place where the child will be able to 
develop a sense of security. It is possible for young children 
to get along without school; it is not possible for them to get 
along without a home where they are accepted. 

The child* s need for a group 

This situation changes, however, when the child gets older. 
There comes a time when he needs a group just as much as he 
needs a home. We have mentioned before that children between 
four and five play in larger groups. They enjoy doing it. They 
miss the group when they have to stay home. Between the ages 
of six and eight children yearn to be with others and form their 
own groups spontaneously when they are not already arranged 
by adults. "Street-comer societies" form themselves, gangs 
with sometimes doubtful aims, influenced by some child who 
takes over the leadership. This is a sign that the children at this 
age need to live in a group. Since school attendance is obliga- 
tory in all states these groups are automatically provided. The 
child who is prevented from attending school for whatever rea- 
sons is missing out on something. Living in groups is one of 
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the ways in which the children become gradually independent 
from home. They use the group as a place where they can 
temporarily be independent from home, while they feel pro- 
tected by the members and the leader of the group. In this sense 
they need it in order to grow up. Children who are deprived 
of groups are held back in maturing. Nursery groups further 
this development artificially at a time when the child has no 
need for it but can profit by it. From approximately the age 
of six on the child needs a group and is artificially held back 
in his development if he has to go without it. 
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Chapter Eight 

THE CHILD IN THE CULTURAL 
GROUP 

Education and culture 

Education is the process by which children are adapted to a 
certain culture. There are as many systems of education as 
there are cultures. We are aware of the differences between our 
habits and morals of today compared to those of the past or to 
those of other countries. We look upon the ladies of the Vic- 
torian era, the cavaliers from the colonial South as different 
from ourselves, sometimes with nostalgia, sometimes with ridi- 
cule. We hear about their methods of childrearing, comparing 
them with ours. In doing so we either condemn them or our- 
selves, according to the ideals which we wish to realize in the 
coming generation. Often we fail to recognize the interde- 
pendence of culture and education: Does culture determine the 
methods of childrearing, or does a certain way of childrearing 
produce a certain culture? It is not our intention to attempt any 
solution of this problem; we merely wish to point out that educa- 
tion is a matter relative to the culture to which it belongs. 

Different cultures 

We recognize these connections more readily when we look 
upon cultures which are remote from our own. We become 
aware then that attitudes which we were inclined to consider 
universal are not universally accepted; they are culturally deter- 
mined. Methods of childrearing are geared to bring about in 
the child what is considered the cultural ideal. In as far as the 
parents are the administrators of education, they are the repre- 
sentatives of culture for their children. 
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One of the ideals, for instance, which we wish to attain in per- 
sonal as well as in international relationships, is to be kind 
and considerate. Anthropologists report that people of a tribe 
living on the island of Dobu oflE the shore of New Guinea con- 
sider a man who is kind as insane. Stealing is another example 
of diflEerent evaluation: Theft is outruled in our society, we have 
set up an ideal of honesty; the honest man is respected among 
his fellowmen. Not so on the island of Dobu: A man who is 
more prosperous than others is assumed to have acquired his 
possessions through theft and treachery; he is regarded with 
respect and in awe as the owner of a special charm. The Greeks 
and the Romans honored Hermes (Mercurius) as the God of 
Thieves, who protected them and helped them to success. If 
gods engaged in such activities, surely they could not be con- 
demned by men! 

Men who show leadership qualities are accepted by us. They 
are given authority to rule and are respected. Among the Zuni 
(Pueblo Indians of New Mexico), a man who wishes to be a 
leader and who shows leadership qualities is censured and held 
in contempt by his fellowmen, or he may even be persecuted 
for sorcery. Anybody who makes himself conspicuous through 
knowledge or possessions or skills is held in disregard. The 
Zuni frequently hold contests in various skills, for instance in 
running; but if somebody habitually wins, he is barred from 
the contests. The reason for that is not that he is considered 
a professional rather than an amateur, but to win constantly is 
just not considered "nice". An ideal man in the Zuni com- 
munity is a person who has never tried too hard and who has 
never called forth comment from his neighbors. Anthropolo- 
gists have only begun to interest themselves in the different 
methods of childrearing used in these different cultures. What 
they tell us is most revealing: The Zuni, e.g., who abhor lead- 
ership qualities never spank their children for punishment. In 
their initiation rites spanking is applied by the priests; after 
the final whipping the priests put their own masks upon the 
initiated boys' heads and hand them their whips, ordering them 
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to reciprocate, that is to whip the priests. With this reversal 
of procedure the boys are declared men. The men do not 
claim any authority in the family, neither toward children nor 
toward their wives. Marriage is a more casual relationship, 
which can be easily resolved. The ceremony of the boys' whip- 
ping the priests is not only their acceptance into the adult world 
but also a ritual punishment of the men who played, if only 
for a short time, an authoritative part. Thus leadership is dem- 
onstrated to be punishable. 

Since kindness is considered insanity, we do not expect that 
the Dobu mother would be kind to her child. She brings the 
child up to be afraid of her as well as of everybody and every- 
thing. "Snakes!" she calls out to frighten him and to impress 
him with the dangers which lurk all around him, regardless 
of whether snakes are present or not. They apparently take the 
place of the old fashioned "bogeyman" in our culture. The 
Dobu child is taught to steal and betray, then run and hide, 
and to fight "dirty", whenever he can. 

The Marquessas who are cannibals, feed their newly-born 
infants in the following way. They take a handful of gruel, 
smear it over the child's face; he swallows some of it, half chok- 
ing in the process, the rest is wiped off; then the procedure is 
repeated. Feeding is this way experienced by the child as an 
extremely hostile procedure — and that is what it is among can- 
nibals! 

We might be inclined to minimize such cultural differences 
by calling these people "primitive", or just uncivilized. We 
would not be unique in this point of view. The Greeks and the 
Romans called all people barbarians whose way of life differed 
from their own; whereas the "primitives" in turn consider as 
uncivilized every tribe or people whose customs differ from 
theirs. If we study primitive cultures they may teach us to 
look upon our own culture more objectively. 

Whatever connections we may find between education and 
national character in cultures removed from our own may be 
applicable to our own culture and to cultures related to ours 
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as well. We may suspect a connection in German culture be- 
tween authoritative education and the national characteristic 
of wanting to dominate the world. However, anthropologists 
and psychologists are only just beginning to explain our own 
culture in terms of development; it seems that the nearer related 
a culture is to our own the more difficult does it become to under- 
stand it psychologically. 

Our own rules for childrearing are devised to promote what 
we consider desirable qualities, to discourage what we consider 
asocial. Although these ideas differ greatly between different 
groups of the population, there are certain over-all assumptions 
which they have in common. 

The outcasts of our society 

It is easier to specify which qualities we deem undesirable in 
people than positively to enumerate those we wish to find. The 
outcasts of our society are criminals and psychotics. But it is 
important to realize that they, too, are a product and/or a 
standard of our culture; every one of these types may fit the 
idea of a "normal" person in another culture. This, however, 
is not going to change our ideas about him; we still will consider 
him unfit for our social structure. Our education is geared to 
avoid making criminals or psychotics out of our children. Our 
ideas about education may continue to change as we have seen 
it happen in preceding generations; however, the ideas of what 
is "normal" are relatively stable. 

Transplanting other customs 

There are, for instance, people who feel that our attitudes 
of shame and secretiveness about our body lead to sexual inhibi- 
tions; they adduce certain primitives to point out how such 
things can be handled, and following this example, they go 
around without clothes at home whenever they can, hoping that 
their children would thus escape these difficulties. In doing 
so they establish a double way of living for themselves and 
for their children for obviously they as well as the children 
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have to comply in everyday life with the custom of wearing 
clothes. The children have to face this conflict sooner or later. 
If they should try to go without clothes in public, they will be 
considered insane. If we expect to improve our childrearing 
methods by taking over those of other cultures, we need to know 
also whether their ideas on normality coincide with ours: some 
anthropologists suggest that babies be cared for by various 
people in order to avoid their becoming attached to one person. 
In our experience it is true that such babies do not make any 
close attachments but we also find that they tend to become 
deeply disturbed people. A person without the ability to form 
close personal relationships is an emotionally disturbed person, 
at least in our culture. 

Education and culture are inseparable 

When we discuss education and child development, we discuss 
them in the sphere of our culture. What we know psycholog- 
ically about ourselves and our children does not necessarily 
apply to all mankind. Conversely childrearing methods used 
in other cultures cannot be transplanted into ours. Education 
and culture are inseparable. Many different factors are involved 
in the process of child development. When the child is born, he 
is taken care of in a certain way which is different in different 
places, yet is believed to be the only way by the people who 
apply it. Nevertheless ideas about childrearing have changed 
many times. For instance babies used to be bom in the home for 
many centuries. Mother and infant were taken care of by 
the mothers and women of the family or community in ways 
which they had learned from their mothers. The babies 
remained close to their mothers. Since the modern methods of 
antisepsis and asepsis were discovered, more stress was laid on 
the aseptic handling of mothers and babies. More deliveries 
are done in hospitals with the result that hygienic methods are 
becoming more widely known and applied also at home, sub- 
stituting the traditional ways of treating mother and child. As 
a result the death rate of newly bom babies as well as of moth- 
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ers in childbirth has gone down considerably. One of the 
doctors' precepts is to separate baby and mother for the first 
few days in order to give the mother more rest and to safeguard 
her baby against infection. More recently some doctors and 
many mothers protest against this separation of mother and 
infant: they point out that mothers are anxious about their 
babies when they are separated from them; they would prefer 
to nurse the baby when it wants to instead of following a sched- 
ule; they want to handle the baby themselves or at least watch 
the nurse and know what is going on. Actually this seems to 
be the more natural way of doing it; our "hygienic" culture 
may be overemphasizing hygienic considerations under neglect 
of the mother's feelings.* The same tendency to exaggerate a 
good thing can be noticed where babies are kept in splendid 
isolation, removed from every contagion but also from every 
contact with people, either being left alone in the nursery, in 
the yard or in a glass cage, as has been commercially advertised. 
Our preoccupation with the physical well-being may thus lead us 
to grave mistakes. The baby needs to be in contact with people 
in order to develop ; he can be adequately protected against con- 
tagious diseases without being completely isolated. 

Mental hygiene 

The most recent movement of Mental Hygiene attempts to 
understand human emotions within the framework of a specific 
society and culture, and at the same time to apply what scien- 
tific knowledge of human development we have. Our psycho- 
logical understanding of the effects of education upon the indi- 
vidual is a matter of recent years. Only since Freud's discovery 
of the importance of early childhood experiences for the devel- 
opment of character and personality has early education been 
made partly responsible for success and failure in life as well as 
for mental illness and mental health. We are beginning to know 
what environment and education can contribute to failures and 
we try accordingly to avoid such mistakes. 

* See Chapter I, p. 7, Dr. Swanson's views on this question. 
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As in all things we learn less about the mechanics involved 
as long as the machine runs smoothly; when the machine breaks 
down we can learn easier what deficiency was responsible 
for the breakdown. We are for the time being better able to 
remedy mistakes than to prescribe a foolproof course of educa- 
tion which would promise to turn out well-adjusted individuals. 
We want to be open to doubts, want to reconsider whether what 
we think is true or false, and hope to be less prejudiced and 
blindfold than people who are bound by tradition or by an 
"objective" scientific approach. 
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Chapter Nine 
OUR AIM OF EDUCATION 

The infant's physical development is dependent on the mother 
or her substitute for a number of years. He is equally depend- 
ent on her for his emotional and intellectual growth. As he 
grows more independent he detaches himself gradually from her 
while he establishes relationships with other people. They, 
too, take part in his education to a large extent. 

Relationships with people are important throughout our lives. 
They are particularly important for children. When the people 
around the child are friendly, he feels loved and loves them. 
When people around the child are unfriendly, the child is afraid 
of them. Having positive relationships with people makes the 
child feel secure; scarcity or lack of such positive relationships 
or even more so negative ones make the child feel insecure. 
When he feels secure he can explore his environment and experi- 
ment with his body and intellect, learning while he does so. 
Imitation is his main avenue of learning, particularly in early 
childhood. By imitating people he learns to do things and to 
control himself. When he feels friendly toward a person he 
wants to be as "good" as that beloved person; when he feels 
unfriendly he wants to be just as "bad" as the person he hates, 
in order to be able to retaliate for what he suffered. 

When a mother hits a child, the child may think, "When I 
shall be grown up, I shall hit you!" — in the meantime he may 
proceed to hit his siblings like mother hit him; it is quite con- 
ceivable that in identification with his mother, he will become 
a punitive parent when he has children of his own; only he does 
not hit his mother as he threatened, but he hits his children. 

When the child feels loved by his parents and loves them he 
will want to do things for them and want to be like them. He 
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will want to keep his bed dry because he gets praised for it 
and because he wants to have a dry bed like mommy or daddy. 
He will be more likely to accept his baby brother in order to 
please mother and be loved by her. He will curb his desire to 
hurt him and imitate mother by giving him a toy or according 
to his age take care of him like she does. He may become a 
"good" parent to his own children in identification with his 
mother. 

The child who loves his parents does not only want to please 
them but is afraid to displease them for fear to lose their love. 
The fear to lose the parents' love makes the child gradually 
comply to the parents' demands; he makes them his own and 
thereby obeys his own orders as well as theirs. Fear of punish- 
ment makes the child comply suddenly or rebel as it were — 
both without having any conviction about the demand in ques- 
tion, whether he thinks it to be right or wrong — ^he only reacts 
with fear against the person who makes the demand upon him. 
When the threatening person is absent he returns to doing the 
forbidden thing, breaking law and order. The child, who obeys 
his own orders — ^we could say his conscience — ^will continue 
to do so whether the person who originally made the demand 
is present or not. 

Fear of punishment is a dangerous agent in education. When 
children do things out of fear of punishment they may suppress 
their natural desires to an extent that harms them: for instance, 
they may not only control their bowel movements but carry this 
beyond reasonable limits and develop constipation. They may 
not only give up jealousy toward the baby but they may become 
unable to assert themselves in many other respects as well. 
They may not only give up being curious but they may give up 
thinking — or in an heroic attempt to counteract the fear which 
threatens them, they may disobey the demand which is made 
upon them by refusing to curb their instincts: they may go on 
soiling; they may become extremely aggressive; they may 
intrude into people's privacy. If we want children fully to 
develop their abilities we cannot use fear as a means of educa- 
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tion. By using fear we may be able to gain control over the 
child, but the child will not be able to control himself. The 
child may be forced to comply and to obey, but his initiative and 
creativeness will be suppressed. On the other hand if the child 
refuses to be controlled by fear, he will use his energies in order 
to defy the authorities and again he will be unable to control 
himself and to develop freely. In reality the picture is rarely 
as black and white as this: children are usually not educated 
by fear or love alone, but by both. However, there is a certain 
element of choice in it on the part of the parents. Educa- 
tion through fear often destroys the child's potentialities beyond 
repair in an unsafe attempt to mold a child to one's own desires. 
The process of education through love is as safe as conserva- 
tive treatment of any kind is: it preserves what potentialities 
there are in the child and gives him the best chance to develop 
them. 

If we want our children to be physically healthy, happy in 
their relations with people, able to function at the highest level 
of their abilities and able to control their instincts adequately 
through their conscience we must provide the opportunity for 
them to do so. We can assist their development by the use of 
guidance rather than by the use of control which means super- 
imposing our ideas upon them with the help of punishment. 
Children who grow up establishing a sound control of their 
emotions are likely to become the kind of adults who may be 
able to build the true democracy which we all wish to achieve: 
a democracy governed by intelligence and free of the errors 
brought on by irrational fears. 
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